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Editorial ... 


Methodism -- A Movement of the Spirit 


Frank Bateman Stanger 


In his volume The Church of the Spirit, Francis G. Peabody, 
late professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University, 
draws a clear and decisive line between what he terms "the 
church of authority" and "the church of the Spirit." "The 
church of authority" is adhered to by those who are primarily 
concerned with a dogmatic expression of Christianity in an 
institution. "The church of authority" is a visible church, 
characterized by stability, continuity, and legality. "The 
church of authority" proposes the way of conformity as the test 
of Christian loyalty, and insists upon the acceptance of the 
Christian religion as a governmental scheme. 

In contrast to "the church of authority" there has co-existed 
with it through all the years of Christian history another type 
of faith and fellowship which may be spoken of as "the church 
of the Spirit." This "church of the Spirit" offers a form of 
discipleship less easily defined because it is progressive, ex- 
panding, and spiritual. To'the church of the Spirit," the most 
precious incidents of Christian history may not be those of 
theological development or ecclesiastical transition, but those 
of religious revival--the testimony of saints and seers, the 
experience of holy souls, the convincing evidence of the life of 
God in the souls of men. 

"The churchof the Spirit" has been described as an inflowing, 
refreshing, penetrating tide. "The church of the Spirit," in 
subordinating opinions to obedience and dogmatics to loyalty, 
makes the audacious assertion thatoften "the church of author- 
ity," in its institutional procedure, has been tempted to take 
the wrong road; making central what was incidental, setting 
logic before life, speculation before inspiration, the letter 
before the Spirit. 

Peabody contrasts "the church of authority" with "the church 
of the Spirit" in these significant descriptive words: 

Here, then, are two ways of Christian loyalty--the 
way of conformity and the way of consecration; the 
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acceptance of the Christian religion as a govern- 
mental scheme, and the recognition of the Christian 
religion as a spiritual experience....The funda- 
mental difference is not so much in the desire for 
discipleship as inthe way of approach to discipleship. 
One way is through intellectual consent; the other is 
through volitional consecration. To the one the chief 
agent of faith is the mind; to the other it is the will. 
The one teaching begins: He that knoweth the doctrine 
shall do the will; the other begins: whosoever willeth 
to do the will shall know of the doctrine.'"! 

To the student of the New Testament it appears evident that 
Jesus Christ came not primarily to found an institution but to 
redeem and inspire personal and social life. Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. All about 
Him were the demands for conformity; before Him was the 
vision of a spiritual Kingdom. Hi‘; temporal fate was de- 
termined by "the church of authority" of his day; but His eternal 
Messiahship was indissolubly linked to "the church of the 
Spirit.'' Jesus came not to destroy but to fulfil; not to contend 
with "the church of authority," but to convert it into a "church 
of the Spirit." 

The New Testament ideal of the churchis intensely spiritual. 
Even though the church was instituted by Jesus Christ during 
His earthly ministry, it was constituted by the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. The early church was 
a Spirit-filled, a Spirit-empowered, a Spirit-guided, a Spirit- 
used body of Christian believers. The early church grew as 
the Spirit of God was active in His operations upon individuals 
and society. 

The New Testament doctrine of the church is centered in its 
spiritual quality. Paul's concept of the church is that of a social 
organism in which the Spirit of Christ prevails. He speaks of 
the church as the Body of Christ (Rom. 12:5; I Cor. 12:27; 
Eph. 1:23, 4:12; Col. 1:24, 2:19). To Paul the church is also 
the Bride of Christ (Eph. 5:23, 25; II Cor. 11:2). The present 
relationship of Christ tothe churchis one of spiritual betrothal. 
But God's redemptive purposes are focused cosmically on the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19:7). 

Admission into the church of Jesus Christ is a spiritual 





lFrancis G. Peabody, The Church of the Spirit(New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1925), pp. 37, 39. 
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transaction. Paul declares: "For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body , whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
we be bond or free; and have been all made to drink into one 
Spirit" (I Cor. 12:13). And the invitation to membership in the 
church is always sounded in spiritual overtones: "And the 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely" 
(Rev. 22:17). 

Just as truly the objective of the church's activity is spiritual 
in its emphasis. Paul speaks of this spiritual objective in his 
words to the Christians in Ephesus and vicinity: 

There is one body, and one Spirit....And He gave 
some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ... .? 

The New Testament ideal of the church as "the church of the 
Spirit'' may be summarized in the words of A. E. Garvie: "The 
church is not any ecclesiastical organization or social insti- 
tution of man's devising and founding. It is an ever-continued 
divine creation; it is the society of all who believe in Christ as 
Saviour and Lord, and possess the Spirit of God." 

The spiritually-minded historian immediately recognizes 
those periods and personages in Christian history when "the 
church of the Spirit'' manifested itself in outbursts of spiritual 
revival and in tides of creative spiritual activity. Only the 
briefest mention of but a fewof the outstanding appearances of 
"the church of the Spirit" after the age of the Apostles must 
suffice. 

George Matheson called Montanism "the Methodism of the 
second century."' Tertullian, the most vigorous mind among 
Christians of the third century, found himself repelled by the 
moral laxity of "the church of authority , " and committed himself 
to that which reaffirmed the life of "the church of the Spirit." 

St. Augustine is a spiritual paradox. "There were two men 
in this Doctor of the Church," wrote Sabatier, "the son of 


2Ephesians 4:4, 11-13. 


SAlfred E. Garvie, The Preachers of the Church (New York: 
George H. Doran Co., nd.), p. 13. 
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Monica and the orthodox bishop, the man of the Spirit and the 
man of authority .'"4 The subtle discriminations of Augustine's 
ecclesiastical imperialism strengthened the foundations of "the 
church of authority"; but his humble confessions of penitence 
and pardon have given him a more universal and permanent 
leadership in "the church of the Spirit." 

None can read the moving stories of Peter Waldo, the 
prosperous merchant of Lyons who literally gave up all for 
Christ, and of St. Francis of Assissi, the founder of a new 
Order to bring back the apostolic spirit, without being con- 
vinced of their true membership in "the church of the Spirit." 
The Dominican monk Eckhart applied himself to revive the 
“divine spark" within a man which links him with God. The 
sermons of Tauler, the Imitation of Christ of Thomas 4Kempis, 
and the TheologiaGermanica still speak to the spiritual experi- 
ence of lives for whom the dictates of the hierarchy have 
become meaningless or silent. 

During the Reformation and post-Reformation periods it was 
the "heretics" who kept aflame the light of the Spirit. Wyclif 
in England, Hus in Bohemia, the Anabaptists in Switzerland, 
the Puritans and The Society of Friends in England and later in 
the New World--all proclaimed a religion of the Spirit and made 
their direct appeals to the individual conscience and the 
experience of the soul. 

All of this has been intended as an historical background 
against which to declare the truth that the Wesleyan Revival in 
eighteenth century England marked a dramatic and decisive 
appearance of "the church of the Spirit."" A study both of the 
religious experiences of the leaders of the Wesleyan Revival 
and of the activities inspired and sustained by that Revival 
clearly stamps Methodism as a movement of the Spirit. In the 
words of Peabody: "The teaching of John Wesley...though it 
has become perpetuated in a great organization, was essentially, 
not so much an achievement of statesmanship, as a call to 
spiritual experience."5 In reality, neither the life of Wesley 
himself nor the Methodist Revival, of which he was the prime 
human mover, can be understood apart from the relationship 
of each to the Holy Spirit. 

John Wesley's religious quest was a search for "a religion of 





4uEgsay onthe Over-Soul" (edited 1875), quoted in The Church 
of the Spirit, p. 63. 
5Peabody, The Church of the Spirit, p. 80. 
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the Spirit."" Itis impossible to understand the first thirty-five 
years of his life without viewing those years as a personal and 
passionate quest for spiritual experience and satisfaction. He 
wanted above all else "a religion of the Spirit.'' He was greatly 
impelled in his quest by the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis who 
emphasized the inwardness of religion; of Jeremy Taylor who 
accentuated purity of intention; and of William Law who insisted 
upon the whole-heartedness of religion. Wesley's fruitless 
years as a missionary in the New World revealed dramatically 
the spiritual barrenness of his soul and his hunger for inner 
spiritual reality. 

Some of his conversations with the Moravian Peter Bdhler, 
in the weeks just prior to his Aldersgate experience, are 
expressive of this intensive quest for personal spiritual certi- 
tude. Wesley writes, under date of May 12, 1738: 

When I met Peter Bthler again, he consented to put 
the dispute upon the issue which I desired, namely, 
Scripture and experience. I first consulted the 
Scripture. But when I set aside the glosses of men, 
and simply considered the words of God, comparing 
them together, endeavouring to illustrate the obscure 
by the plainer passages; I found they all made against 
me, and was forced to retreat to my last hold, 'that 
experience would never agree with the literal in- 
terpretation of those scriptures. Nor could I there- 
fore allow it to be true, till I found some living 
witnesses of it.' He replied, he could show me such 
any time; if I desired it, the nextday. And ac- 
cordingly, the next day he came again with three 
others, all of whom testified, of their own personal 
experience, that a true, living faith in Christ is 
inseparable from a sense of pardon for all past, and 
freedom from all present, sins. They added with 
one mouth, that this faith was the gift, the free gift, 
of God; and that He would surely bestow itupon every 
soul who earnestly and perseveringly sought it. I 
was now thoroughly convinced; and by the grace of 
God, I resolved to seek it unto the end: 1. By abso- 
lutely renouncing all dependence, in whole or in part, 
upon my own works or righteousness; on which I had 
really grounded my hope of salvation, though I knew 
it not, from my youth up. 2. By adding to the 
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constant use of all the other means of grace, continual 
prayer for this very thing, justifying, saving faith, 
a full reliance on the blood of Christ shed for me; a 
trust in Him as my Christ, as my sole justification, 
sanctification, and redemption. '"6 

Wesley's spiritual quest was abundantly satisfied in a pro- 
found religious experience which took place on May 24, 1738, 
whichis known as his "Aldersgate experience."" With an inspi- 
ration that is both abiding and illuminating his own words are 
vibrant with a sense of inner spiritual satisfaction: 

In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther's 
Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a 
quarter before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through faith in 
Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I 
did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: and 
an assurance was given me, that He had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death."'7 

The spiritual content of Wesley's "Aldersgate experience" 
was the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit. He was truly a 
man "born of the Spirit." And this spiritual re-birth had been 
made possible through faith. "What is faith?" asked Wesley. 
"Not an opinion, neither any number of opinions put together, 
be they ever so true. It is the vision of the soul, the power by 
which spiritual things are apprehended, justas material things 
are ascertained by the physical senses." 

As an immediate result of this inner experience of regener- 
ation there began to be realized in Wesley's mind and heart the 
Scripture truth of "the witness of the Spirit." "The Spirit... 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God" 
(Rom. 8:16). Before Aldersgate, Wesley did not really know; 
but at Aldersgate "an assurance was given" him. 

Soon Wesley formulated his doctrine of "the Witness of the 
Spirit."" To Wesley "the Witness of the Spirit" did not consist 
primarily of rationalization or emotion or imagination. Rather 
it is, to use his own words: 

An inward impression onthe soul, whereby the Spirit 
of God immediately and directly witnesses to my 





6John Wesley, Journal, May 12, 1738. 
TIbid. , May 24, 1738. 
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spirit, that I am a child of God; that Jesus Christ 
hath loved me, and given Himself for me; that all my 
sins are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled to 
God."8 
In allhis preaching and writing Wesley emphasized personal, 
spiritual living. The Christian walks "not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit." In his Sermon on "The Holy Spirit" he 
discusses the primary work of the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
Christian believer: 
What is most necessary, is, to be sure, as to our- 
selves, that we are 'passed from death unto life'; to 
keep our bodies pure and undefiled, and let them reap 
that health which flows from a magnanimous patience, 
and the serene joys of devotion...but the light that 
most necessarily attends it is a light to discern the 
fallacies of flesh and blood, to reject the irreligious 
maxims of the world, and to practise those degrees 
of trustinGod, and love to men.... The object which 
this light brings us most immediately to know, is 
ourselves; and by virtue of this, one that is born of 
God, and has a lively hope, may indeed see far into 
the ways of providence, and farther yet into the Holy 
Scriptures.... n9 
Wesley's sermons reveal his thoughts concerning the spiritual 
nature of the life of the believer. The Christian has "crucified 
the flesh."" The Christian manifests "the fruit of the Spirit." 
The Christian is characterized by "holiness of conversation." 
The Christian is careful to avoid "grieving the Holy Spirit." 
And the Christian is "sealed by the Holy Spirit."' Wesley is 
careful to explain what he means by this "seal of the Holy Spirit": 
We are sealed by the Holy Spirit of God, by our 
receiving his real stamp upon our souls: being made 
the partakers of the divine nature.... 
We are sealed by the Holy Spirit unto the day of 
redemption, as a sign of God's property in us, and 
as a mark that we belong to Christ. 
The Holy Spirit within us, is the security of our 








8Sermonon "The Witness of the Spirit," The Works of The Rever- 
end John Wesley, A.M. , Vol. 1, John Emory, ed. (8rd. Am. 
—— New York: Methodist Book Concern, nd.), p. 87. 
Tbid. ,Sermon on "The Holy Spirit," Vol. II, p. 535. 
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salvation; he is likewise an earnestof it, and assures 
our spirits that we have a title to eternal happiness 10 
Wesley's entrance into this "religion of the Spirit" through 
his "Aldersgate experience" and his resulting "life in and 
through the Spirit" led him to his distinctive emphasis upon 
sanctification, holiness, Christian perfection. Time and time 
again he affirmed that the distinctive note of Methodism was to 
be found inits insistence upon holiness of heart and life. Wesley 
wrote: 
Christian Perfection is the grand depositum which 
God has lodged with the people called Methodist; and 
for the sake of propagating this chiefly He appeared 
to have raised us up."11 
Wesley is clear in his analysis of the content of Christian 
Perfection. It is neither divine perfection, nor angelic per- 
fection, nor Adamic perfection. It is neither freedom from 
ignorance, nor from mistakes, nor from infirmities, nor from 
temptation. It is not exemption from the necessity of Christian 
discipline nor from the obligation of doing good. Rather 
it is purity of intention, dedicating all the life to God. 
It is the giving God all our heart; itis one desire and 
design ruling all our tempers. It is the devoting, 
not a part, but all, our soul, body, and substance to 
It is all the mind which was in Christ, enabling us to 
walk as Christ walked. It is the circumcision of the 
heart from all filthiness, all inward as well as 
outward pollution. It is a renewalof the heart in the 
whole image of God, the full likeness of Him that 
created it.... 
It is the loving God with all our heart, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. }2 
And from the very nature of the case such a realization of 
Christian Perfection is an inner experience, made possible 





10][bid. "Grieving the Holy Spirit," Vol. II, pp. 518, 519. 

1lgermon on "Thoughts upon Methodism," 1768, The IVorks of 
The Reverend John Wesley, A.M. , Vol. XII, Thomas Jackson, 
ed. (8rd. ed., London: Wesleyan Methodist Book Room, 
1831), p. 9. 

12John Wesley, A Plain Account of Christian Perfection (New York: 
Lane and Scott, 1848), pp. 171, 172. 
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through the activity of the Holy Spirit within the human person- 
ality. In this connection Wesley described Christian Perfection 
as 
that habitual disposition of the soul which, in sacred 
writings, is termed holiness; and which directly 
implies, the being cleansed from sin, ‘from all 
filthiness both of flesh and spirit'; and by conse- 
quence, the being endued with those virtues which 
were also in Christ Jesus; the being so ' renewed in 
the spirit of our mind' as tobe 'perfect as our Father 
in heaven is perfect.'13 
Not only were Wesley's doctrines of Christian experience and 
Christian living Spirit-centered, but also his views concerning 
the Christian church. Wesley's answer to the question "What 
is the Church?" leaves nodoubt as to his spiritual convictions: 
The catholic or universal church is all the persons 
in the universe whom God hath so called out of this 
world as to entitle them to the preceding character; 
as to be ‘one body,' united by ‘one Spirit,' having 
‘one faith, one hope, onebaptism; one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and throughall, and inthem 
all,'14 
Certainly, even sucha hurried summary as this of the promi- 
nence of the Person and work of the Holy Spirit in the life and 
ministry of John Wesley and in the religious revival which he 
fathered in eighteenth century England is convincing proof of 
the truthfulness of the declaration that Methodism in its origin 
and genius was truly a movement of the Spirit. How aptly 
Mr. Wesley confirms this in his statement of the true reason 
for the establishment of the Methodist Societies: 
Such a Society is no other than 'a company of men, 
having the form and seeking the power of Godliness, 
united in order to pray together, to receive the word 
of exhortation; and to watchover one another in love, 
that they may help each other to work out their sal- 
vation.' 





13]bid. ,p. 6. 

14Sermon "Of the Church," ‘Works, Vol. II, p. 157. 

15"The Nature, Design, and General Rules of the United 
Societies," Discipline of the Methodist Church ,1956 (New York: 
Methodist Publishing House, 1957), p. 35. 
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Methodism in the deepest sense is truly a movement of the 
Spirit. This is both its genesis and its genius. It follows 
inevitably that for Methodism to be fully effective in any given 
set of historical circumstances or at any particular period of 
time it must be true to its original genius of spirituality. When- 
ever and however itis viewed, Methodism must be seen as truly 
a movement of the Spirit. 

That this is a valid critique for Methodism's continuing 
judgment upon itself was confirmed in the founder's own words 
as he tried to view Methodism's future, distant scene. In his 
"Thoughts upon Methodism" Mr. Wesley wrote: 

I am not afraid that the people called Methodists 
should ever cease to exist either in Europe or 
America: but I am afraid lest they should only exist 
as a dead sect, having the form of religion without 
the power. And this undoubtedly will be the case 
unless they hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and 
discipline with which they first set out. 16 

Here, then, seems to be the all-important question: is 
contemporary Methodism true to its genius as a movement of 
the Spirit? Does present-day Methodism deserve to be called 
"living?" There are certain sins which are peculiar to "a 
church of the Spirit, '' and modern Methodism must examine its 
life and activities in relation to them. 

Whereas the greatest internal danger to "a church of au- 
thority" is that of non-conformity, the sins of "a church of the 
Spirit'' are to be sought in spiritual defections and moral de- 
linquencies. To "the churchof the Spirit" the unpardonable sin 
is the apostasy of spiritual life. Peabody, inthe volume already 
referred to, mentions four sins peculiar to "the church of the 
Spirit": spiritual illiteracy; spiritual complacency; spiritual 
indolence; spiritual intolerance. 

Are"'the people called Methodists" in our day evidencing the 
sin of spiritual illiteracy? Spiritual illiteracy does not refer 
primarily to academic ignorance. Rather it has reference to a 
lack of spiritual-mindedness. The spiritually-illiterate person 
lacks susceptibility to spiritual influences and insight for 
spiritual realities. To quote from Peabody: 





16"Thoughts Upon Methodism," Selections from the Writings of 
The Reverend John Wesley, M.A. , Herbert Welch, ed. (New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1918), p. 205. 
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He may contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints without appropriating the faith which made 
them saints. He may know much about religion 
without having much religion of his own. He may be 
learned in the letter and illiterate in the Spirit. He 
may be so preoccupied as a theologian with the proofs 
of God that he overlooks the evidence of his own 
religious life.17 
The sin of spiritual illiteracy eventually means the hardening 
of the spiritual arteries and the decline of spirituality. 

Is there any evidence of the sin of spiritual complacency in 
contemporary Methodism? The possessor of professed spirit- 
ual life dare not permit any self-contained ecstasy to cause 
himself to be set apart from ordinary life. A. E. Garvie 
reminds us that "it is a vital interest of the church, whether 
its rulers at the time recognize it or not, that it should be led 
by the Spirit of truth into the interpretations and applications 
of the Gospel which will answer the questions and meet the needs 
of the world, in which it is to bear its witness, and do its 
work, "18 

Is there any Methodist proneness to the sin of spiritual 
indolence? Is the grace of God so graciously received that the 
recipient relaxes all tension of spiritual effort? Are moral 
heroism and ethical doing missing inour contemporary religious 
manifestations ? 

The church, as an organism, deserves to be called "living" 
only as it adjusts itself to its environment, or its environment 
to itself. If it fails to do one or the other it dies. To use the 
expression of Garvie: ''There must be self-adaptation for self- 
preservation."19 The church cannot affect a world by which it 
is unaffected. The church is "living" in the measure in which 
it is influencing and being influenced by the world. The life of 
the church is preserved both by progress and permanence. 

In this connection Garvie points out that 

The fulness of the life of an organism, however, 
depends on the range of environment to which it 
relates itself: the wider its environment the richer 
is its life. The more points of contact it has with the 








17 Peabody, The Church of the Spirit, p. 108. 
18Garvie, The Preachers of the Church, p. 34. 
19] bid. , p. 21. 
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world around, the more abundant content will it have 
in itself....The church will live most that relates 
itself most widely to the world....The church must 
seek to relate itself as an organism, as an organ of 
religious and moral life, as far as possible, to the 
totality of its environment in the world. 2° 

It must be realized, however, that in its attempt to avoid 
the sin of spiritual indolence the church may go too far in the 
opposite direction. To return to the figure of Garvie, self- 
adaptation to the world may go too far to be consistent with self 
preservation. And here we discover the worldly church whose 
worldliness becomes as tragic a sin as the spiritual indolence 
it seeks to circumvent. 

The church must beware of worldliness. It is not to be "con- 
formed to this world," either in its objectives, or moods, or 
methods, or standards of judgment, or quality of life. A church 
which conforms to the world is a spiritually impotent church. 
Arnold Toynbee has intimated that the Christian Church may 
have "sold out" to science and materialism as long as three 
centuries ago. A worldly church is ineffective in its attempted 
impact upon the society of which it is a part. As a modern 
writer has declared: "The witness of the church is too often 
feeble and impotent. It has little influence upon public opinion, 
partly because so many Christians have surrendered their 
right to speak. They have become conformed to the age." 

And what about the last mentioned sin, that of spiritual 
intolerance? Spiritual intolerance has been described as "the 
sin of small minds in their dealings with great themes." John 
Wesley urged upon all his followers a truly catholic spirit. His 
words have made an indelible impression upon all thoughtful 
minds: 

Every wise man, therefore, will allow others the 
same liberty of thinking which hedesires they should 
allow him; and willno more insist on their embracing 
his opinions, than he would have them to insist on his 
embracing theirs. He bears with those who differ 
from him, and only asks him with whom he desires 
to unite in love that single question, 'Is thy heart 
right, as my heart is with thy heart?'21 





20]bid. , p. 24. 
21"Catholic Spirit," ‘Works , Vol. I., p. 348. 
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The observant and thoughtful person must answer this 
question: Is contemporary Methodism true to its genius as a 
movement of the Spirit? What is the outcome of the battles 
between this "church of the Spirit" and the sins of spiritual 
illiteracy, of spiritual complacency, of spiritual indolence, and 
of spiritual intolerance? 

Upon those who sincerely believe that Methodism is tri- 
umphant in its contemporary spiritual warfare there rests 
heavily the ever-increasing responsibility to help keep Method- 
ism deeply conscious of its obligation to be true to its genius 
as a movement of the Spirit. And the God of grace and of glory 
will pour His power upon His people, granting them wisdom and 
courage for the facing of this hour. 

Upon any who may just as sincerely feel anguish of heart 
because of what they view as spiritual defections in contempo- 
rary Methodism there shine bright rays of hope and promise. 
To use the words of W. E. Sangster, "Methodism can be born 
again." And how is it possible for this ecclesiastical re-birth 
to take place? Ponder, inconclusion, these further words by 
this Greatheart of the Christian Faith: 

Here, then, is atask for everyone who sees the need 
of it--that first things shall be first in Methodism: 
that religion is not just meetings; that the worship of 
God, the pursuit of holiness, the culture of the soul, 
and the saving of the people, shall be our chief 
occupation; that, however hard pressed the church 
may be financially, spiritual things shall be at its 
center, and that we would rather close the doors 
than give the primacy to anything else. 





22w. E. Sangster, Methodism Can Be Born Again (New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern, 1938), p. 51. 











The Wesley Hymns 


Franz Hildebrandt 


It is, perhaps, as well that the first voice of Wesley heard 
in these *lectures should be that of Charles; for the character- 
istic Wesleyan note is more readily and importantly discerned 
in song than even in speech. When the Methodist Conference 
met in London in 1788, the question was asked 'Who died this 
year?" and the answer given: 

Mr. Charles Wesley who after spending fourscore 
years with much sorrow and pain quietly retired into 
Abraham's bosom. He had no disease, but after a 
gradual decay of some months, 'the weary wheels of 
life stood still at last.' His least praise was his 
talent for poetry; although Dr. Watts did not scruple 
to say that 'the single poem--Wrestling Jacob--was 
worth all the verses he himself had written.' 
They say that John Wesley's voice broke when immediately 
after his brother's death he had to preachin the "New Chapel," 
now Wesley's Chapel, City Road, as he gave out the hymn: 
Come, O thou traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see; 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee.... 
And in 1951, at the World Methodist Conference in Oxford, they 
held a service of commemoration in which thanks were given 
for Charles Wesley, the first who received the name 
Methodist; 
Preacher, Evangelist and Polemical Divine, 
Who bore his learning without pride 





*This article represents the first of five Tipple Lectures on 
"The Voice of Wesley," delivered by various scholars at Drew 
University, October, 1956. 

The hymns are quoted from the current English Methodist 
Hymnbook (M.H.B.), London, 1933; in most cases they also 
appear in the Ies/ey Hymn Book(W.H.B.), 1958 (obtained from 
Drew University Bookstore, Madison, N. J.). 
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and goodness without ostentation; 

To the sincere, diffident Christian, 
a son of consolation, 

But to the vain boaster, hypocrite and profane, a 
son of thunder; 

Who endured hardship, persecution and disgrace 

As a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 

Who stands unrivalled as a Christian poet, 

Whose hymns will give warning and hope to the sin- 
ner, 

And convey instruction and consolation to the faith- 
ful 

As long as the English language shall endure. 

Yes, in song Methodism was born, and in song it lives. 
Turn to the Wesleys' birthday hymn where "Ising of Thy grace 
from my earliest days, ever near to allure and defend"; where 
the sweet singer must "the business pursue He hath made me 
to do, and rejoice that I ever was born"; where "in a rapture 
of joy my life I employ, the God of my life to proclaim."! But 
the happiness of that moment, or, as the old hymnbook has it, 
the pleasantness of religion, spreads over "my remnant of 
days" altogether, and even death cannot destroy it: 

Happy, if with my latest breath 

I might but gasp His name; 

Preach Him to all, and cry in death: 
Behold, behold the Lamb! "2 

Come with me, then, to No. 4, Charles Street, Bristol, the 
residence of Charles and Sarah Wesley for many years and, 
until quite recently, still the manse of the minister who was 
Warden of Bristol's New Room. Admittedly, it is not a 
parsonage which the modern American housewife would covet 
with its lack of all gadgets, small rooms and three flights of 
narrow stairs--but one which makes you immediately sense 
the atmosphere of the eighteenth century and almost hear the 
music produced and performed by the Wesley family. This 
is the classic era--the century of Bach and Handel, of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, whose works will endure when the 
products of our own "degenerate age" (a phrase of Charles 
Wesley's)® have long fallen into their deserved oblivion; life 





1M.H.B. ,p. 874; W.H.B.,p. 2. 
2M.H.B. ,p. 92; W.H.B. ,p. 120. 
3W.H.B.,p. 126. 
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is short and time for music all too limited to spend it on in- 
tellectual crossword puzzles when we can play the classics to 
the glory of God and the good of our souls. Certainly in the 
field of English hymnody nothing has since appeared which 
could be even remotely so worth our while as the return to 
Charles Wesley. Music was in the family; even 

Charles could not compete in musical ability with 

his two sons. The elder of them, also called Charles 

after his father, played tunes on the harpsicord at the 

age of 2 3/4; he could play whatever his mother sang 

or what he heard in the streets, and he always put a 

true bass to it. When he wanted to play his mother 

always tied his back string to the chair lest he should 

fall off it. His younger brother Samuel was rather 

slow in starting as a performer; he was 2 years and 

11 months before he aimed at a tune. But his pro- 

gress after that was very satisfactory, because by 

the time he was five he knew all the recitatives, 

solos and choruses of 'Samson' and 'The Messiah' 

off by heart--both words and music. -. 

The composing of hymns was, of course, not confined to 
Charles Street. Charles would write at home or "as he jog- 
trotted along on horseback," and a Journal entry of 1755 is 
typical; "I crept on singing or making hymns till I got un- 
awares to Canterbury.'’ But his least praise, as the Minutes 
said, was his talent for poetry. We may trust the judgment 
of his brother John: 

I do not think it inconsistent with modesty todeclare, 
that I am persuaded no such Hymn Book as this has 
yet been published in the English language. In what 
other publication of the kind have you so distinct and 
full an account of scriptural Christianity? such a 
declaration of the heights and depths of religion, 
speculative and practical? so strong cautions against 
the most plausible errors; particularly those that are 
now most prevalent? and so clear directions for 





4From "Charles Wesley and Music," article by Dr. J. Alan Kay 
in Wesley's Chapel Magazine , October, 1954. 

5 Frank Baker, Charles Wesley as revealed by his Letters , The 
Wesley Historical Society Lectures No. 14 (London: 1948), 
p. 144, 
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making our calling and election sure; for perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God? 
We may trust also the judgment of the editors of the 1877 Hymn- 
book: "Well does it become all the lovers of scriptural 
Christianity, but especially the Methodists, to be thankful to 
the Author of every good gift for the endowments and labours of 
Charles Wesley" and, if this should be suspect of denominational 
bias, of such a good Presbyterian as William Cairns: "A hymn- 
book containing such hymns can hardly have words said of 
them too strong in praise." "The style of Charles Wesley," 
says a literary critic (George Sampson in the 1943 Warton 
Lecture of the British Academy), "is usually unmistakable. If 
you glance through the Methodist Hymnbook of today and find a 
stanza beginning 
Stupendous height of heavenly love 
you may feel sure it is Wesley's. If you find one beginning 
Come, let us sing of a wonderful love, 
Tender and true; 
you may feel sure it is not. If you find a hymn beginning 
Hark, hark, my soul, angelic souls are swelling 
O'er earth's green fields and ocean's wave-beat shore, 
you may feel sure that it is not Wesley's; but if you find one 
with strength instead of verbose sentimentality, such as 
Soldiers of Christ, arise 
And put your armour on, 
Strong in the strength which God supplies 
Through His eternal Son; 
Stand then in His great might, 
With all His strength endued, 
But take, to arm you for the flight, 
The panoply of God.... 
you can feel sure it is Wesley's. If you find a stanza of a 
hymn for children beginning 
Tell me the story slowly 
That I may take it in, 





6Preface to the 1780 edition of the Hymnbook , inJohn Wesley's 
Works (14-volume edition), Vol. XIV, p. 353; printed in 
W.H.B. ,p. v. 

7The constituents of agood hymn in "The Religion of Dr. 
Johnson and other Essays," by the Rev. William Cairns, D.D. 
(Oxford: 1946), pp. 70, 71. 
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you can feel sure it is not by Wesley; if you find one beginning 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child, 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee.... 
you can feel sure that Wesley wrote it. There is no time nor 
need for us here to elaborate the formgeschichtliche aspect of 
the Wesleyan poetry; Bernard Manning and Henry Bett have 
done this for us, and lesser writers have provided additional 
material for those who are fond of metrical analysis and 
textual criticism. 

Let us ask the more important question of content and, just 
before we come to that, of occasion and motive. What is the 
prime cause of it all, the moving force behind this life of 
song, the thing that accounts for the amazing flow of six to 
seven thousand hymns from the pen of this one man? The 
answer takes us straight to the heart of his Journal in the de- 
cisive days of Aldersgate. 

May 23, 1738: At nineI began an hymn upon my con- 
version, but was persuaded to break off, for fear of 
pride. Mr. Bray coming, encouraged me to pro- 
ceed in spite of Satan. I prayed Christ to stand by 
me and finished the hymn....In His Name therefore, 
and through His strength, I will perform my vows 
unto the Lord, of not hiding His righteousness within 
my heart, if it should ever please Him to plant it 
there. May 24: Towards ten my brother was brought 
in triumph by a troop of our friends, and declared 'I 
believe.' We sang the hymn with great joy and parted 
with prayer. 
"The hymn" in these entries is, of course, the Wesleys' Con- 
version Hymn: 
Where shall my wondering soul begin? 
How shall I all to heaven aspire? 
A slave redeemed from death and sin, 
A brand plucked from eternal fire; 
How shall I equal triumphs raise, 
Or sing my great Deliverer's praise 28 
The slave redeemed, the brand plucked: they speak of release. 
The bird is free from the cage and begins to sing. The Wes- 





8M.H.B.,p. 361; W.H.B.,p. 35. 
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leyan hymnody is the direct outcome of justification by faith: 
"He breaks the power of cancelled sin; He sets the prisoner 
free." "My great Deliverer" becomes the favorite attribute 
of Jesus. All this is biblical in letter and in spirit. Luther's 
translation of Psalm 71:23 reads: "My /ipsand my soul which 
thou hast redeemed rejoice and sing thy praise." In the order 
of the Church Year the Sunday named Cantate is the fourth 
after Easter; because Christ is risen and has begotten us 
again to a living hope, "the shout of a king is among them" 
(Numbers 23:21),9 and the Methodist people celebrate the feast 
and fact of our redemption by "shouting our Deliverer's 
name."'10 
The Prayer Book has made us familiar with the Psalmist's 

plea, "O Lord, open Thou my lips, and my mouth shall show 
forth thy praise"--all too familiar. For the words do not go 
without saying; it is an invocation in the strict sense, and 
there is aperceptible pause in waiting for Him to open our lips 
before our mouth is enabled to show forth His praise. When 
Wesley asks, "Where shall my wondering soul begin? How 
shall I all to heaven aspire? How shall I equal triumphs 
raise?" he poses no rhetorical questions. In the "where" and 
"how" is the genuine note of wonder. As Bach wrote his 
JESU IUVA at the head of each new cantata, so Wesley is ever 
conscious of the need of "tuning" before he can begin: 

Jesus, Thou soul of all our joys, 

For whom we now lift up our voice 

And all our strength exert, 

Vouchsafe the grace we humbly claim, 

Compose into a thankful frame 

And tune Thy people's heart.""11 


9Note that the context in Numbers 23 has a close bearing on the 
whole of the Wesleys' work and that vs. 23 "What hath God 
wrought" figures prominently among “his" texts, e.g., at the 
opening of the "New Chapel," in City Road, London. 
10.H.B.,p. 737; W.H.B. ,p. 114. 
11M_.H.B. ,p. 670; cf. also M. H. B., P. 534: 
We cannot think a gracious thought, 
We cannot feel a good desire, 
Till Thou, who call'dst a world from nought, 
The power into our hearts inspire: 
The promised intercessor give, 
And let us now Thyself receive. 
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In another place he says, "Inspire, and then accept, my 
prayer, "12 echoing Rom. 8:26: "For we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered." Utter- 
ance is, for the singer as for the preacher, the free and 
daily needed gift of the Spirit (Eph. 6:19). "By there being 
no inspired songs, peculiarly adapted to the Christian dis- 
pensation, as there were to the Jewish, it is evident that the 
promise of the Holy Ghost to believers, in the last days, was 
by His larger effusion to supply the lack of it" (Wesley's New 
Testament Note on Eph. 5:19). The "aspiration" which is 
Wesley's purpose ("How shall I all to heaven aspire?"), and 
which gives to his hymns the incomparable "eagles' wings" 
(‘We on eagles' wings aspire, the wings of faith and love."),13 
is God's work, not man's effort. How else can you "explain" 
the power and beauty of a hymn like this: 

Open, Lord, my inward ear, 

And bid my heart rejoice; 

Bid my quiet spirit hear 

Thy comfortable voice; 

Never in the whirlwind found, 

Or where earthquakes rock the place, 

Still and silent is the sound, 

The whisper of Thy grace. 


From the world of sin, and noise, 
And hurry I withdraw; 

For the small and inward voice 

I wait with humble awe; 

Silent am I now and still, 

Dare not in Thy presence move; 
To my waiting soul reveal 

The secret of Thy love. 


Thou didst undertake for me, 
For me to death wast sold; 
Wisdom in a mystery 

Of bleeding love unfold; 

Teach the lesson of Thy Cross, 





12.H.B. ,p. 478; W.H.B. ,p. 61. 
13 4.H.B.,p. 17; W.H.B.,p. 9. 
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Let me die with Thee to reign; 
All things let me count but loss, 
So I may Thee regain. 


Show me, as my soul can bear, 

The depth of inbred sin; 

All the unbelief declare, 

The pride that lurks within; 

Take me, whom Thyself hast bought, 
Bring into captivity 

Every high aspiring thought 

That would not stoop to Thee. 


Lord, my time is in Thy hand, 

My soul to Thee convert; 

Thou canst make me understand, 
Though I am slow of heart; 

Thine in whom I live and move, 
Think the work, the praise is Thine; 
Thou art wisdom, power, and love, 
And all Thou art is mine."!4 

It may be expedient for the purpose of a rapid one-hour 
"survey" to move through the Wesley hymns after the pattern 
of the liturgy. By this I simply mean that the voice of Charles 
Wesley reflects the threefold chord of Kyrie, Credo and Gloria, 
in which the Church throughout the ages has worshipped her 
Lord. This is, of course, not the whole of the liturgy any 
more than it is the whole of Wesley, but it may suffice us as a 
ready-made guide to the theology of his hymns. 

"Kyrie eleison, Lord have mercy upon us"; that is, orig- 
inally, the cry of the blind beggar by the roadside pleading 
with Jesus to restore his sight; and that is precisely the place 
where Wesley finds himself as he raises his voice to God: "I 
need not tell Thee whoI am, my sin and misery declare... ."15 
Man, for Wesley, is as the Bible describes him, with a heart 
deceitful and desperately wicked, a rebel and sinner fallen 
short of the glory of God; or, in the terms of the old Methodist 
Hymnbook, a mourner convinced of sin, abackslider recovered, 
a believer seeking for full redemption. Original sin is con- 





14.H.B.,p. 465; W.H.B.,p. 38. 
15.H.B.,p. 339; W.H.B.,p. 28. 
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fessed and natural goodness denied in phrases not less, but 
more radical, if possible, than those common to the Reformers 
and the orthodox Protestant tradition: 
Just and holy is Thy Name, 
I am all unrighteousness; 
False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of truth and grace.'16 
No wonder that this was far too strong meat for subsequent 
generations of editors and worshippers. But Wesley was not 
boasting above that whichis written: "I the chief of sinners am, 
but Jesus died for me."!7 He knew that the Christian in the 
sight of his Lord, inthe hour of death and inthe day of judgment, 
can never get beyond this confession. And only when this is 
understood, is the meaning of mercy grasped: 
Depth of mercy! can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me 718 
"And can it be...."' That remains the keynote. It is never 
a fact to be taken for granted; it is the eternal strangeness and 
wonder of the Gospel; it is the sovereign move of "condescending 
grace" on the part of Him who for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man; and this is the point 
where the Catholics genuflect as the goodness of God forces us 
to our knees and leads us to what Wesley calls "the mystic joys 
of penitence": 
The guiltless shame, the sweet distress, 
The unutterable tenderness, 
The genuine, meek humility, 
The wonder--why such love to me 219 


16 M.H.B.,p. 110; W.H.B. ,p. 36. 

1TNo. 115 in the 1780 Hymnbook. “It sounds like an exagger- 
ation, like an untruth. Yet even Paul said of himself that he 
was the foremost of sinners (I Tim. 1:15); he said this spe- 
cifically at the point where he was speaking of his service as 
an apostle. There can be no genuine acknowledgment of sin 
that does not lead to this extremity. If my sinfulness appears 
to me to be in any way smaller or less detestable in com- 
parison with the-sins of others, I am still not recognizing my 
sinfulness at all," Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together (New 
York: 1954), p. 96. 

18M.H.B.,p. 358; also in the current Methodist Hymnal ,p. 200. 

194H.B.,p. 325; W.H B. ,p. 150. 
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The murderer of Christ--Wesley does not shrink from this 
term of self-indictment--stands before the cross; the man "who 
with clamour pursued Thee to Calvary's top"'29 looks at Him 
“whom angels dimly see" and waits for the clouds to lift: 

Will He forsake His throne above, 
Himself to me impart? 

Answer, Thou Man of grief and love, 
And speak it to my heart! 21 

Note in these lines and throughout many parallels the com- 
binationof patient, humble, standing-in-awe with the aggressive 
persistence of the importunate widow or wrestling Jacob: 
"Wrestling, I will not let Thee go, till I Thy name, Thy nature 
know." The blind man, crying Kyrie eleison, is, after all, 
begging for his sight, making a scene and forcing himself upon 
Jesus; and Wesley is given to the same impatience when time 
and again he wants "to prove that Jesus is Thy healing Name"22 
and to "claim" not just the "gift", but the Giver Himself:2° 

I will not let Thee go, unless 

Thou tell Thy name to me, 

With all Thy great salvation bless, 
And make me all like Thee. 

Then let me on the mountain-top 
Behold Thy open face, 

Where faith in sight is swallowed up, 
And prayer in endless praise. 

The cry De Profundis is answered in the beatific vision, and 
the heart is at rest: 'I have seen God face to face, and my life 
is preserved." But Wesley is never content to relegate this 
experience to a chapter on eschatology; his constant prayer is 
for salvation now. "Now I have found the ground wherein sure 
my soul's anchor may remain." "Now, now let me find Thee 
almighty to save." "Now, now the further grace bestow... 25 
Open any Wesley hymn at random, and the word is there; some- 
times even with deliberate repetition line after line: 

Father, now accept of mine, 





20M.H.B.,p. 200; W.H.B., p. 86. 

21M.H.B.,p. 172; W.H.B. ,p. 92. 

22M.H.B.,p. 558; W.H.B. ,p. 57. 

23M_.H.B.,p. 560. 

24M_.H.B.,p. 736; W.H.B.,p. 65. 

25M.H.B.,pp. 375, 502, 376; W.H.B. ,pp. 31, 72, 48. 
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Which now, through Christ, I offer Thee: 
Tell me now, in love divine, 
That Thou hast pardoned me. 26 
For us to whom the “here and now" has become merely part 
of an abstract theological jargon it is something of a revelation { 
to find that evidently Wesley means what he says; that he is | 
quite plainly "expecting to receive''2’ whenever he is face to 
face with Jesus; as his brother had said in the sermon on "The 
Scripture Way of Salvation," "Expect it by faith; expect it just 
as you are; and expect it now." "It," however, must not be 
narrowed to the special "blessing," first, second or third, of 
any sectarian cliché; the "object of my first desire," in 
Toplady's phrase, is nothing less than "Jesus crucified for 
me" and Wesley is always concerned "the length, and 
breadth, and height to prove, and depth of sovereign grace 29 
Salvation has more than one dimension; offered now, it is 
founded in eternity--in ''the wounds of Jesus, for my sin before 
the world's foundation slain;" offered on earth, it is anchored 
in heaven--"while Jesu's blood through earthand skies Mercy, 
free boundless Mercy! cries "30 For He is the same yesterday, 
and today, and for ever; or, as Wesley says, "the same 
through one eternal day. "3 It is against that background that 
the word "mercy" must be measured: 
Throughout the world its breadth is known, 
Wide as infinity; 
So wide it never passed by one, 
Or it had passed by me. 
My trespass was grown up to heaven; 
But far above the skies, 
In Christ abundantly forgiven, 
I see Thy mercies rise. 32 
At this point we can hear the modern expert say: guilt 
complex! And busy hands are at work to probe into ancestry 
and childhood, reach the level of the subconscious and lay bare 





26M.H.B.,p. 59; W.H.B.,p. 4. 

27M.H.B.,p. 719; W.H_B.,p. 116. 

28M.H.B.,p. 90. 
29M.H.B.,p. 77; W.H.B.,p. 15. 

30 M. H.B. ,p. 375; W.H.B.,p. 31. 

31M.H.B. ,p. 534. 

32 M.H.B.,p. 77; W.H.B. ,p. 15. 
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before the eyes of a hungry reading public the private lives of 
the Wesleys; to tell us the "tale of two brothers," one with a 
mother complex and the other witha brother fixation, of John's 
frustrated loves and of Charles' unhappy hand in blocking the 
marriage to Grace Murray. Perhaps, after the journalists 
and analysts have done their worst, the time of sanity and charity 
will dawn. "Psychology," one of my wisest teachers said in a 
day when psychoanalysis was not yet in vogue, "psychology is 
the least of all sciences; for itis the most indecent thing in the 
world to poke into other people's souls." "Show me," sings 
Wesley significantly, "show me, as my soul can bear ,the depth 
of inbred sin, all the unbelief declare, the pride that lurks 
within..."33 But He, unto whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known and from whom no secrets are hid, shows His 
love in covering a multitude of sins, subduing our iniquities 
and casting them into the depths of the sea (James 5:20; 
Micah 7:19). If the consciousness of guilt is a symptom of 
neurosis, the gospel may be dismissed and the doctor called 
in; but "if so poor a worm as I may to Thy great glory live," 
then the wonder of the Wesley hymns lies precisely in the fact 
that a neurotic and depressed individual should be used by the 
grace of God to break the depression of thousands; that he who 
admitted "my brother is all hope, I am all fear, u24 should 
become the divine instrument, in word and music, of that 
perfect love which casts out all fear. 

Vilest of the sinful race, 

Lo! I answer to Thy call; 

Meanest vessel of Thy grace, 

Grace divinely free for all, 

Lo! I come to do Thy will, 

All Thy counsei to fulfil. 


If so poor a worm as I 

May to Thy great glory live, 

All my actions sanctify, 

All my words and thoughts receive; 
Claim me for Thy service, claim 
All I have and all I am.35 





33.H.B.,p. 465; W.H.B.,p. 38. 
saJohn Wesley's Letters, Standard Edition, Vol. VIII, p. 267. 
M.H.B. ,p. 574; W.H.B.,p. 53. 
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We come to the second movement inthe symphony, the Credo. 
The lips which form the Kyrie are the lips of the believer; he 
who craves for mercy is expecting mercy and bound to "ask in 
faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the seadriven with the wind and tossed; let not that man think 
that he shall receive anything of the Lord" (James 1:6f.). 
Boldness is required of him who would draw near to the throne 
of grace. Lessing, the German rationalist, speculates in a 
famous passage: "If the heavenly Father would hold in his right 
hand the eternal possession of truth and in his left the perpetual 
quest for truth with the implication of the constant possibility 
of error, and if he would say to me: Choose! I would humbly 
reach for his left and say: give, Father! The pure truth is for 
Thee alone." Wesley would have none of this--neither, of 
course, would the New Testament. 

Heavenward our every wish aspires; 
For all Thy mercies store, 

The sole return Thy love requires 
Is that we ask for more. 

For more we ask; we open then 

Our hearts to embrace Thy will; 
Turn, and revive us, Lord, again, 
With all Thy fullness fill. 2° 

This is the only true humility of which faith knows: the 
child's full confidence in the Father's truth and grace, the 
sinner's "casting" of himself upon the Saviour's mercy, the 
believer's "rush" to the wedding feast at the bidding of the host. 
"We do not presume to come to this Thy table, O merciful 
Lord, trusting in our own righteousness, but in Thy manifold 
and great mercies. We are not worthy so much as to gather 
up the crumbs under Thy table; but Thou art the same Lord, 
whose property is always tohave mercy." The transition from 
the Kyrie to the Credo takes place in a great hymn which we 
must hear in full, and the prayer of humble access, just quoted, 
may give us the additional aid of the eucharistic setting: 

God of my salvation, hear, 
And help me to believe; 
Simply do I now draw near, 
Thy blessing to receive: 
Full of sin, alas! Iam, 





36 M.H.B.,p. 383; W.H.B.,p. 3. 
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But to Thy wounds for refuge flee: 
Friend of sinners, spotless Lamb, 
Thy blood was shed for me. 


Standing now as newly slain, 

To Thee I lift mine eye; 

Balm of all my grief and pain, 

Thy grace is always nigh: 

Now as yesterday the same 

Thou art, and wilt for ever be: 
Friend of sinners, spotless Lamb, 
Thy blood was shed for me. 


Nothing have I, Lord, to pay, 

Nor can Thy grace procure; 
Empty send me not away, 

For I, Thou know'st, am poor: 
Dust and ashes is my name, 

My all is sin and misery 

Friend of sinners, spotless Lamb, 
Thy blood was shed for me. 


No good word, or work, or thought 
Bring I to gain Thy grace; 

Pardon I accept unbought, 

Thine offer I embrace, 

Coming, as at first I came, 

To take, and not bestow on Thee: 
Friend of sinners, spotless Lamb, 
Thy blood was shed for me. 


Saviour, from Thy wounded side 
I never will depart; 
Here will I my spirit hide 
When I am pure in heart: 
Till my place above I claim, 
This only shall be all my plea: 
Friend of sinners, spotless Lamb, 
Thy blood was shed for me. 
"For me; my Lord and my God." Wesley can never get over 





37 M.H.B. ,p. 365; W.H.B.,p. 85. 
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that. His hymns are all for believers, as evidenced in the 
original table of contents, for believers in the manifold stages 
and activities of the Christian life. But he does not stop there. 
The same table of contents is" for the society meeting, parting, 
praying, giving thanks, interceding for the world."' The same 
faith, by which a man is born again and personally forever 
bound to Christ, is that held by the Church throughout the ages 
and now shared by him; "not transferable," to be sure, for any 
Protestant understanding of its nature, but joined in exactly 
the same way in which Thomas, making his belated confession 
all by himself, merely echoes what the other disciples have 
seen and said before. When Charles Wesley sings "I believe," 
it is inevitable for him to use the first person singular; but he 
does not thereby become what some of his critics are pleased 
to label "an individualist"; it is merely his way of saying the 
Creed. To count the frequencies of "I" in the Methodist hymnody 
versus the "We" in the Reformation chorales for the purpose 
of drawing dogmatic conclusions, is as fruitless a pastime as 
the numbering of hapaxlegomena inthe New Testament writings 
in order to determine the authenticity of an epistle. But the 
charge of subjectivism against Charles Wesley can further mean 
that the object of the faith is neglected or distorted, that it is 
all fides qua and not fides qua creditur, all mood and no mes- 
sage; andif it means that, it is still more foolish and untenable. 
A glance at the index of the Poetical Works ofWesley should 
suffice to silence the ignorant: hymns on the Trinity, hymns 
on the Divinity of Christ, hymns on Universal Love, hymns on 
the Lord's Supper--so much of this that a recent verdict inthe 
New Christian Advocate has found poor Charles "painfully over- 
loaded with doctrine." It takes a twentieth century Methodist 
to put that into print! Whilst all that Charles Wesley is really 
doing and, we may reverently Snyyeee, Weng to teach us, is 
to sing praises with understanding. "What is it then? I 
will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding 
also; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also" (I Cor. 14:15). The result is a hymnbook "large 
enough to contain all the important truths of our most holy 
religion, whether. speculative or practical; yea, to illustrate 
them all, and to prove them both by Scripture and reason; and 





38t. A. s. Gregory, Praises with Understanding (London: 1936, 
and in a recent second edition). 
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this is done in a regular order. The hymns are not carelessly 
jumbled together, but carefully ranged under proper heads, 
according to the experience of real Christians. So that this 
book is, in effect, a little body of experimental and practical 
divinity ."39 

Early Methodist practice confirmed John Wesley's judgment. 
The common people sang their doctrines; they knew their 
faith by heart and mind; and the illiterate Kingswood miners 
apparently found no difficulty in appropriating the christologi- 
cal and sacramental teaching of Charles Wesley. We have 
discarded that heritage and for our sins are now condemned to 
discuss forever the method of evangelism and the problem of 
communication. 

Naturally it is impossible for us here to go through the 
whole Creed clause by clause, and so far as I know, Wesley 
has nowhere done this in a systematic fashion; though it would 
be quite easy to annotate the Apostles' or Nicene Creeds from 
the abundance of material in his poetical works. But let us 
single out just the main credal affirmations in the three articles. 
"I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth." It has been said that Wesley's hymnody in difference, 
for instance, from Watts', pays insufficient attention to the 
article of creation. If it comes again to a mere counting of 
passages this could, of course, be argued against the New 
Testament itself; and in either case that would prove nothing. 
For the Maker of heaven and earth (of whose glorious creation 
Wesley is neither ignorant nor silent) is always and only the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ so that His goodness is never 
"providence" in general, but always "love in redemption": 

Mercy o'er Thy works presides; 
Thy providence displayed 
Still preserves, and still provides 
For all Thy hands have made; 
Keeps with most distinguished care 
The man who on Thy love depends; 
Watches every numbered hair, 
And all his steps attends. 49 
But to sing and believe this is only possible on the basis of 





39 John Wesley's Works, Vol. XIV, p. 353; Wesley's "Preface": 
W.H.B.,p. v. 
40 M.H.B. ,p. 59; W.H.B. ,p. 4. 
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what immediately follows: 
Who can sound the depths unknown 
Of Thy redeeming grace; 
Grace that gave Thine only Son 
To save a ruined race? ] 
The Fatherhood of God, then, clearly is no commonplace; 
the prodigal returning has no right whatever to count upon a 
native status of grace: ! 
O how shall I the goodness tell, 
Father, which Thou to me hast showed? 
That I, a child of wrath and hell, 
I should be called a child of God ?41 
Thus Paul had spoken to the Ephesians who "were by nature 
children of wrath, having no hope and without God in the 
world,"' of the unmerited love which quickens the dead and 
makes the far off to be nigh; and thus John had exclaimed in 
wonder and amazement: "Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God!" So we are made, not born, His children (Wesley's 
baptismal ritual was still the undiluted Christianity of the 
Prayer Book), as the Christmas collect has it: "that we, being 
regenerate and made Thy children by adoption and grace, may 
daily be renewed by Thy Spirit,..."' You see that not only the 
second, but also the third article is written into the first; for 
adoption is the work of the Spirit who alone enables us to say, 
Abba, Father. 
If now the witness were in me, 
Would He not testify of Thee 
In Jesus reconciled? 
And should I not with faith draw nigh, 
And boldly Abba, Father! cry, 
And know myself Thy child? 
The conclusion of this prayer to the "great mysterious God 
unknown" in Wesley's wonderful hymn is inevitably trinitarian: 
Father, in me reveal Thy Son, 
And to my inmost soul make known 
How merciful Thou art; 
The secret of Thy love reveal, 
And by Thine hallowing Spirit dwell 
For ever in my heart. 





41.H.B. ,p. 361; W.H.B. ,p. 35. 
42 M.H.B. ,p. 376; W.H.B. ,p. 48. 
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"I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord." Here 
again the important thing is not to take the saving name for 
granted and thus in vain; not to degrade "belief"' into mere 
assent and subscription. "The name of the Lord is a strong 
tower; the righteous runneth into it, andis safe"' (Prov. 18:10). 
Invocation of Jesus is the cry from the battlefield which turns 
the enemy to flight (Ps. 56:9), and Wesley's language at this 
point closely resembles that of Luther's "safe stronghold": 

Surrounded by a host of foes, 

Stormed by a host of foes within, 

Nor swift to flee, nor strong to oppose, 
Single, against hell, earth and sin, 
Single, yet undismayed I am: 

I dare believe in Jesu's name. 3 

The boldness of which we spoke a moment ago becomes 
militant here. The Creed, after all, is by origin and nature 
the Church's act of defense. Dare, venture, embark, are 
Wesley's favorite synonyms for believing; they show the only 
proper response which man can make to Christ, and, con- 
versely, Christ is the only proper subject to whom such terms 
can be applied. Trust, as in the Scriptures and in the Re- 
formers, must never be reposed in "flesh," that is, in man 
himself or his fellow-creatures. "Learn Christ," says Luther, 
"and Him crucified; learn to sing His praises despairing of 
thyself." And Wesley echoes: "Yield to me now, for I am 
weak, but confident in self-despair "44 Such confidence is 
grounded in the fact that Christ is risen; a fact, of course, 
indissolubly linked with the crucifixion and the incarnation (and 
it is a shame to have to pass over with a summary mention 
the wealth of Wesley's hymns under each of these headings); 
but a fact also inseparable from that of creation, for it is the 
same God "who quickeneth the dead and calleth those things 
which be not as though they are" (Rom. 4:17), the same life- 
giving word operating in Genesis 1 and Revelation 21, the same 
belief in "hope against hope," whether in Abraham or Paul: 

In hope, against all human hope, 
Self-desperate I believe; 

Thy quickening word shall raise me up, 
Thou shalt Thy Spirit give. 

Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 


43M_.H.B.,p. 483. 
44M.H.B.,p. 339; W.H.B.,p. 28. 
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And looks to that alone; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 

And cries: It shall be done! 
I remember one of my literary friends remarking that only 
Charles Wesley can use the word "impossibilities" in a hymn 
verse and get away with it. 

"I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life," 
giver and gift in one, promise of the Father and the Son, as 
already indicated in our last quotation, and sanctifier of the 
faithful. The impossibility, at which faith laughs is, of course, 
Wesley's" grand depositum to the Methodists "--entire sancti- 
fication. The Veni Creator Spiritus becomes to him the all- 
embracing prayer for God's unspeakable gift without which 
neither Word nor Sacrament are "open" for us ("Come Holy 
Ghost, for moved by Thee the prophets wrote and spoke" and 
“Come, Holy Ghost, Thine influence shed and realize the 
sign")*° and without which, whosoever liveth, is counted dead: 

Eager for Thee I ask and pant: 

So strong, the principle divine 

Carries me out, with sweet constraint, 
Tiil all my hallowed soul is Thine; 
Plunged in the Godhead's deepest sea, 
And lost in Thine immensity . *” 

Yet the fervor of these words, mystical though they may 
sound, remains always biblical in essence. "God hath given 
us the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind" 
(2 Tim. 1:7). Wesley has no room for the "enthusiasm" of 
fanatics and sectarians(" Schwarmer "), but still less for the 
"vacuum" of that brand of modern theology where faith glories 
in its emptiness (" G/anbeals Hoblraum ") and where the role of 
the Spirit is restricted to a series of occasional invasions: 

O that the Conforter would come! 
Nor visit as a transient guest, 
But fix in me His constant home, 
And take possession of my breast, 
And fix in me His loved abode, 
The temple of indwelling God. 48 





4QV-H.B.yp. 561; W.H.B. ,p. 30. 
7 M.H.B. pp. 305, 767; W.H.B.,pp. 125, 136. 
1M-H.B. sp. 299. 
48 M.H.B.,p. 280. 
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This is stronger than the Reformers and the later orthodox 
tradition would have put it, but it claims no more than what is 
explicitly promised in the 14th and 16th chapters of St. John. 
Both in content and in form Wesley always aims at the fullness 
of Christ in the New Testament sense. How near he comes to 
that and how far the other hymn writers fall short of it, can 
almost unfailingly be studied by a comparison of the hymns 
beginning "Come, Holy Ghost" from his pen and from theirs. 

"I believe in the holy catholic Church, the communion of 
saints." It is clear that this, for Wesley, is not the institution 
and machinery, but the people of God; for instance, the people 
called Methodists; but, of course, not they alone, and, for 
Charles Wesley, they not even inthefirst place. No, the chosen 
generation, the royal priesthood, the peculiar people are the 
ones listed in Hebrews 11 whose ancestry reaches back to the 
first pages of the Old Testament, who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises and who without us should not be made 
perfect. Wesley's picture is that of the Exodus stories, the 
pilgrim church on its long move through the desert, guided by 
the pillars of cloud and fire: 

Captain of Israel's host and guide 

Of all who seek the land above, 

Beneath Thy shadow we abide, 

The cloud of Thy protecting love; 

Our strength Thy grace; our rule Thy Word; 
Our end, the glory of the Lord. 49 

Who could think of a better three-word definition of Christi- 
anity! The early Methodists found these lines congenial when 
they came to the point of "the Society parting," and the British 
Conference still uses them at the end of each annual meeting. 
But He who is Israel's captain and guide is in the New Testa- 
ment revealed as the firstborn of many brethren, and the 
pilgrim song becomes triumphant as the New Israel leaves the 
shadow and the veil to behold her Lord with open face: 

Raised by the breath of love divine, 

We urge our way with strength renewed; 
The Church of the first-born to join, 
We travel to the mount of God, 

With joy upon our heads arise, 

And meet our Captain in the skies. 59 


49M.H.B.,p. 608; W.H.B.,p. 60. 
50M.H.B.,p. 610; W.H.B. ,p. 63. 
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The cloud of witnesses with which we are compassed about 
points the church militant here on earth to the church triumphant 
in heaven and gives to Wesley's concept of "fellowship" a 
breadth and depth of which the "chapel''-mindedness of later 
Methodism is a complete travesty. He knew what it means to 
live in theblessed company of all faithful people, when he sang: 

One family, we dwell in Him, 
One church, above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death; 
and belonging to that family, the little society of believers had 
no more reason to be ashamed of its earthly size and status 
than the big denomination of today has to boast its numbers. 
Like prisoners in certain circumstances of the twentieth century 
who were protected by the personal interest thata foreign power 
took in them, so the early Methodists, ambassadors for Christ, 
when they were hardest pressed, could most cheerfully shout 
about their citizenship in heaven: 
On all the kings of earth 
With pity we look down, 
And claim, in virtue of our birth, 
A never-fading crown.°2 

"I believe in the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting.'' The exodus from Egypt is completed in the victory 
of the Red Sea--prototype of Easter Day and the daily de- 
liverance wrought by the Head in His members. "In every 
day's deliverance Our Jesus we discover; 'tis He, 'tis He, who 
smote the sea, And led us safely over."93 go Wesley joins, in 
true scriptural fashion, the song of Moses with the song of the 
Lamb; and the early Christian theme, "If we be dead with Him, 
we shall also live with Him; if we suffer, we shall also reign 
with Him," is developed in one of his most powerful hymns 
which I want to read at the conclusion of this section. 

Come on, my partners in distress, 
My comrades through the wilderness, 
Who still your bodies feel; 

Awhile forget your griefs and fears, 
And look beyond this vale of tears 





51M.H.B.,p. 824; W.H.B.,p. 104. 
52No. 21 in the 1780 Hymnbook. 
53M_.H.B.,p. 441. 
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To that celestial hill, 


Beyond the bounds of time and space, 
Look forward to that heavenly place, 
The saints' secure abode: 

On faith's strong eagle-pinions rise, 
And force your passage to the skies, 
And scale the mount of God. 


Who suffer with our Master here, 
We shall before His face appear, 
And by His side sit down; 

To patient faith the prize is sure, 
And all that to the end endure 
The cross, shall wear the crown. 


Thrice blessed, bliss-inspiring hope! 
It lifts the fainting spirits up, 

It brings to life the dead; 

Our conflicts here shall soon be past, 
And you and I ascend at last, 
Triumphant with our Head. 


That great mysterious Deity 

We soon with open face shall see; 

The beatific sight 

Shall fill heaven's sounding courts with praise, 
And wide diffuse the golden blaze 

Of everlasting light. 


The Father shining on His throne, 
The glorious co-eternal Son, 

The Spirit, one and seven, 
Conspire our rapture to complete; 
And lo! we fall before His feet, 
And silence heightens heaven. 


In hope of that ecstatic pause, 
Jesus, we now sustain the cross, 
And at Thy footstool fall; 

Till Thou our hidden life reveal, 
Till Thou our ravished spirits fill, 
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And God is all in all.°4 
After the Kyrie and the Credo we turn finally to the Gloria. 

This last hymn marks, in fact, the transition from affirmation 
to adoration. Eternal life is taken up with the praise of Him 
for whose pleasure all things were created, and the Wesleyan 
hymnody follows quite closely the pattern shown in the visions 
of St. John's Revelation. It is from here that in the lines just 
quoted he derives the notion of "that ecstatic pause" and of the 
silence which "heightens heaven"; it is watching, as it were, 
the angels, elders and creatures that he learns the secret of 
all true worship: "Sing, and stop, and gaze, and fall o'er- 
whelmed before Thy throne."' If you have so far been content-- 
but how could you!--with the pedestrian trot of "Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty" to the barrel-organ-like accompa- 
niment of "Nicaea" which adds insult to the injury done to 
Revelation 4, you have never known what it really is to be 
lifted to the throne of grace. You may have tried; but you have 
fallen flat. And that, once again, is the difference between 
Reginald Heber or F. W. Faber ("My God, how wonderful 
Thou art.") and Charles Wesley. Listen: 

Meet and right it is to sing, 

In every time and place, 

Glory to our heavenly King, 

The God of truth and grace: 

Join we then with sweet accord, 

All in one thanksgiving join; 

Holy, holy, holy Lord, 

Eternal praise be Thine. 


Thee the first-born sons of light, 
In choral symphonies, 

Praise by day, day without night, 
And never, never cease; 

Angels and archangels all 

Praise the mystic Three in One, 
Sing, and stop, and gaze, and fall 
O'erwhelmed before Thy throne. 


Vying with that happy choir, 
Who chant Thy praise above, 





54M.H.B.,p. 487; W.H.B. ,p. 59. 
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We on eagles' wings aspire, 

The wings of faith and love: 

Thee they sing with glory crowned, 
We extol the slaughtered Lamb; 
Lower if our voices sound, 

Our subject is the same. 


Father, God, Thy love we praise, 

Which gave Thy Son to die; 

Jesus, full of truth and grace, 

Alike we glorify; 

Spirit, Comforter, divine, 

Praise by all to Thee be given; 

Till we in full chorus join, 

And earth is turned to heaven. °> 

Great dg the Lord, says the 48th Psalm, and greatly to be 
praised. So the manner of praise must be fitted to the 
object; and let there be no more of the cheap "Glory, glory, 
hallelujah" variety. Text and music of a hymn are like those 
vessels of which the apostle says that "in a great house there 
are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and 
of earth; and some to honour, and some to dishonour. If a man 
therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified and meet for the master's use" 
(2 Tim. 2:20f.). The parallel goes further: the "uncorruptness, 
gravity, sincerity, soundness of speech that cannot be con- 
demned" (Titus 2:7f.) which the Pastoral Epistles require of a 
minister, may likewise be listed as the ingredients of a proper 
hymn; and we note that gravity is the word which Wesley would 
underline in either case. In hymn-writing, as in all other 
things, he was never unemployed; but he was also certainly 
never triflingly employed. This does not mean that gravity 
would make him dull or solemnity pedantic; the same man who 
wrote that call to his"partners in distress" is the author of the 
birthday hymn, of the heart which "doth dance at the sound of 
His name, "57 and of the exuberant gaity in 
Away with our fears, our troubles and tears: 





55M.H.B.,p. 17; W.H.B.,p. 9. 
56see Wesley's paraphrase of Psalm 48 in "Great is our re- 
57deeming Lord," M.H.B. ,p. 699; W.H.B.,p. 112. 

M.H.B. ,p. 406. 
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The Spirit is come; the witness of Jesus returned to his 

home. 

Then let us rejoice in heart and in voice, 

Our leader pursue, and shout as we travel the wilderness 

through: 

With the Spirit remove, to Zion above, 

Triumphant arise, and walk with our God till we fly to the 

skies. 58 

John Wesley had commented in his Notes on the story of 
Pentecost that "Moses, the type of the law, was of a slow 
tongue; but the gospel speaks with a fiery and flaming one"; 
Charles lived up to this comment. Wesleyan doxology is of 
the New Testament order, manifestly closer to the New Israel 
(in the Gospels, Acts, Epistles) than to the old; compare, for 
instance, such paraphrases as "To the hills I lift mine eyes" 
or "None is like Jeshurun's God"'”? with the metrical psalms 
or paraphrases in the Scottish Church Hymnary. There is 
something about Charles Wesley which makes it almost physi- 
cally impossible to sing his hymns sitting down! He is only 
tracing the words of Psalm 150, verse by verse, but observe 
how intuitively he links them with the Pauline "making melody 
in your heart to the Lord" (Eph. 5:19), and assigns to the 
human being its place among the instruments praising God's 
glory: 

Celebrate the eternal God 

With harp and psaltery, 

Timbre!s soft and cymbals loud 
In His high praise agree; 

Praise Him, every tuneful string; 
All the reach of heavenly art, 

All the powers of music ayring 
The music of the heart. 

At this point in the G/oria we may perhaps be pardoned for 
short-circuiting the theological implications in favor of the 
instrumental. A great deal could be said of what "giving glory 
to God" meant for Wesley, and here and there we have touched 
upon a relevant phrase, such as "expecting to receive" and 
"humbly ask for more"etc.; but a few summary words are 





58M. HB. ,p. 278; W.H.B.,p. 98. 
59 1.H.B.,pp. 497, 68; W.H_B.,pp. 34, 110. 
604.H.B.,p. 14. 
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essential, in any case, about music in the service of Wesley's 
texts. "All the reach of heavenly art, all the powers of music 
bring"--or, as Charles Wesley writes after the death of a 
composer friend: 

Our number and our bliss complete, 

And summon all the choir to meet 

Thy glorious throne around; 

The whole musician band bring in, 

And give the signal to begin, 

And let the trumpet sound. 

The "end" of all music is eschatological; the beginning of 
true music here on earth is "antepast of heaven."" Again and 
again he returns to this topic. There is "a musician's hymn" 
and one "on the true use of music"; there are the obvious 
references to the singers and minstrels of the Bible and the 
less obvious caution 

Lest haply sense should damp our zeal 
And music's charms bewitch and steal 
Our hearts away from Thee. 61 

What is the practical conclusion to be drawn from that? 
Plainly this, that only a good tune is good enough for a good 
hymn, and only the best tunes good enough for Charles Wesley. 
"Cursed be the deceiver which sacrificeth unto the Lord a 
corrupt thing: for I am a great King, saith the Lord of hosts; 
and ye have snuffed at it, and ye brought that which was torn, 
and the lame, and the sick; should I accept this of your hand?, 
saith the Lord" (Mal. 1:13,14). All so-called Gospel hymns-- 
a misnomer if ever there was one--fall under this indictment, 
and a great deal more in Methodist music, ancient and modern, 
as a glance at John Wesley's works would show. "A friend 
tells me 'Some of these, especially those two that are doggerel 
double-distilled, namely, 'The despised Nazarene," and that 
which begins, --""A ChristI have; O what a Christ have I!" are 
hugely admired, and continually echoed from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed to London.' If they are, I am sorry for it: It will 
bring a deep reproach upon the judgment of the Methodists. But 
I dare not increase that reproach by countenancing, in any 
degree, such an insult bothon religion and common sense. And 
I earnestly intreat all our Preachers, not only never to give 








81 Poetical Works of John and Charles Wesley, Vol. VI, p. 247; 
V, p. 400. 
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them out, but to discountenance them by all prudent means, 
both in public and private. "62 

But where are the good tunes to be found? There were 
hopeful beginnings in Wesley's own time when he made 
contact with Lampe, the composer mentioned a moment ago 
and author of 24 Hymns on the Great Festivals, and through 
Lampe with Handel who set three Wesley hymns to music: 
"Sinners, obey the Gospel word," "O love divine, how sweet 
Thou art," and "Rejoice, the Lord is King. 63 It is a real 
tragedy that there the story ends, and that with Bach Wegley 
never met at all. "I always feel," says a literary critic, ® "a 
little excited at the thought that John Wesley passed twice 
through Leipzig in 1738 and could have met Bach. I think that 
the interview which did not take place is one of the greatest 
losses in musical and religious history." He is right; for 
nothing is so congenial to the "weight of glory" in a Wesley 
hymn than the music of the German chorale, and nothing could 
more fittingly replace the inferior texts in patches of the Bach 
Cantatas than a loan from Wesley's capital--if only Wesley 
were possible inGerman! No attempt at translation has really 
been successful any more than Methodism has ever yet taken 
root on German soil; look at their hymnbook, and you see why. 
On the other hand, when John Wesley translates from the 
German hymnwriters, the result is as beautiful as it is genu- 
inely English, and in the case of Zinzendorf it is a distinct 
improvement upon the original. Unlike most of his fellow- 





62 John Wesley's Works, Vol. XIV, p. 356; cf. also Vol. VIII, 
p. 318: "The repeating the same words so often (but es- 
pecially while another repeats different words, the horrid 
abuse which runs through the modern church music), as it 
shocks all common sense, so it necessarily brings in dead 
formality, and has no more religion in it than a Lancashire 
hornpipe. Besides, it is a flat contradiction to our Lord's 
command, 'Use not vain repetition.’ For what is a vain 
repetition, if thisis not? What end of devotion does it serve? 
Sing no anthems." 

63 4.H.B. ,pp. 326, 434, 247. Cf. R. Ernest Ker, The Hymns 
that Handel set to Music Proceedings of the Wesley Historical 
Society, Vol. XXIX, Part 3, pp. 69ff; W.H.B. ,pp. 150, 37, 
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countrymen, Wesley was prepared to admit that good theology, 
at times, might come from the Continent and he knew exactly 
where to look for it. For Bach and Handel are but the musical 
exponents of the great theological tradition leading from Luther 
to Paul Gerhardt and Johann Albrecht Bengel, and this is the 
evangelical succession in which the Wesleys stand, Charles the 
counterpart of Paul Gerhardt and John his translator. 

Fountain of good! All blessing flows 

From Thee; no want Thy fullness knows: 

What but Thyself canst Thou desire? 

Yet, self-sufficient as Thou art, 

Thou dost desire my worthless heart; 

This, only this, dost Thou require. 


Primeval Beauty! In Thy sight 

The first-born, fairest sons of light 

See all their brightest glories fade: 
What then to me Thine eyes could turn-- 
In sin conceived, of woman born-- 

A worm, a leaf, a blast, a shade? 


Hell's armies tremble at Thy nod, 

And trembling own the Almighty God, 
Sovereign of earth, hell, air, and sky: 
But who is this that comes from far, 
Whose garments rolled in blood appear? 
"Tis God made Man, for man to die! 


O God, of good the unfathomed sea! 

Who would not give his heart to Thee? 
Who would not love Thee with his might? 
O Jesu, Lover of mankind, 

Who would not his whole soul and mind, 
With all his strength, to Thee unite 765 


The G/oria for Wesley is always the new song--never the old, 
old story. New, because it is of the New Testament and be- 
cause it belongs to the new creature. 








65part of John Wesley's translation of Scheffler's (Angelus 
Silesius) "Du unvergleichlichs Gut"; M.H.B. ,p. 67;W.H.B., 
p. 12. 
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Through fire and water bring 

Into the wealthy place, 

And teach me the new — to sing 

When perfected in grace. 6 
And that, for once, has a Bach tune in the current English 
Hymnbook. But the song is new, of course, also on the less 
lofty level of congregational practice where a Wesley text is as 
unfamiliar as a Handel tune and where the popular demand is 
invariably for "bright" numbers, "special" music and "good 
old Methodist hymns." They are, to be sure, neither good 
nor old nor Methodist; but it will take a long time to convince 
hardened sinners. My guess is that, if and when conversion 
has happened in the pulpit, it will be in the next generation 
that it reaches the choir and organ and only in the third that it 
comes down to the pew. This, however, should not discourage 
any minister from making a start right now, and he will find, 
for instance, John Wesley's rules of singing an invaluable piece 
of notion material. If you don't know them, here they 
are: 

I. Learnthese tunes before you learn any others; 
afterwards learn as many as you please. 

Il. Sing them exactly as they are printed here, 
without altering or mending them at all; and if 
you have learned to sing them otherwise, 
unlearn it as soon as you can. 

Ill. Sing all. See that you join with the congre- 
gation as frequently as you can. Let not a 
slight degree of weakness or weariness hinder 
you. If it is a cross to you, take it up, and 
you will find it a blessing. 

IV. Sing lustily and with a good courage. Beware 
of singing as if you were half dead, or half 
asleep; but lift up your voice with strength. 

Be no more afraid of your voice now, nor more 
ashamed of its being heard, than when you 
sung the songs of Satan. 

V. Sing modestly. Do not bawl, so as to be heard 
above or distinct from the rest of the congre- 





66 M.H.B., p. 635; W.H.B. ,p. 64. 
87 John Wesley's Works, Vol. XIV, pp. 358, 359; printed in 
W.H.B.,p. ix. 
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gation, that you may not destroy the harmony; 
but strive to unite your voices together, so as 
to make one clear melodious sound. 

VI. Sing in Time. Whatever time is sung be sure 
to keep with it. Do not run before nor stay 
behind it, but attend close to the leading voices, 
and move therewith as exactly as you can; and 
take care not to sing too slow. This drawling 
way naturally steals on all who are lazy; and 
it is high time todrive it out from us, and sing 
all our tunes just as quick as we did at first. 

Vl. Above all sing spiritually. Have an eye to God 
in every word you sing. Aim at pleasing Him 
more than yourself, or any other creature. In 
order to do this attend strictly to the sense of 
what you sing, and see that your heart is not 
carried away with the sound, but offered to God 
continually; so shall your singing be such as 
the Lord will approve here, and reward you 
when He cometh in the clouds of heaven. 


But it is not just a matter of reeducation. When Wesley 

prays: 

Come, Jesus, and loose 

The stammerer's tongue, 

And teach even us 

The spiritual song--°8 
he remembers that "no man could learn that song but the hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand which were redeemed from 
the earth" (Rev. 14:3), and he recalls that in his own life 
there was a time of waiting until the fire from God's altar had 
touched his lips. It is not accidental that ordinary language 
fails and "unspeakable" remains the only adjective for him to 
describe "the glory not to be expressed, the joy unspeakable." 
St. Paul (I Cor. 2:9) and St. Peter (I Peter 1:8) had pointed in 
the same direction. We are back, then, where we began: not 
only at the house on Charles Street, the eighteenth century 
culture and the source of all good things in hymnody and church 
music; but at Aldersgate and Mr. Bray's house in London-- 
the only school in which the new song is taught and the Holy 





68 .H.B.,p. 747; W.H.B. ,p. 106. 
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Spirit is the teacher. 

Now it would be quite un-Wesleyan to stop here with the con- 
fession of our own impotence and the wishful thought of "revival" 
somewhere in the distant future. To wait for the Holy Spirit 
is, as Wesley never tired to preach, to wait for Him within, 
and not without, the means of grace. In the sphere of our im- 
mediate concern this means, as Peter Béhler would say, "Sing 
the faith until thou hast it, and then sing it, because thou hast 
it." It applied even in the Wesleys' own case when, according 
to Charles' Journal ,John "was exceeding heavy, but I forced 
him, as he had often forced me, to sing a hymn to Christ, and 
almost thought he (Christ) would come while we were 
singing.'"®9 So Luther had found the musica sacra the strongest 
ally of divinity in the fight against the devil and against melan- 
choly in particular; and so John Wesley commended his brother's 
hymns "to every pious reader, as a means of raising or 
quickening the spirit of devotion; of confirming his faith; of 
enlivening his hope; and of kindling and increasing his love to 
God and man.""” 

These hymns are sufficient reason to make a man a Methodist 
and tokeephim in Methodism when everything else would drive 
him out of it. For the desert through which the pilgrim church 
is marching is still very much around us: spiritual, litur- 
gical, ecclesiastical. When it becomes overpowering and 
depression seizes us at every level of contemporary church 
life: 

That palace of our heavenly King, 

We find it nearer while we sing. ?1 
And that goes for the whole body of believers no less than for 
the individual. "Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked: I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire" (Rev. 3:17f.). 
Why should we live on second-rate theology and music when in 
our possession is that which is the envy of the rest of Christen- 
dom! Why should the vision of Charles Street yesterday not 
become the reality of your parish and mine tomorrow: a church 





69charles Wesley's Journal, May 13, 1738. 

70 John Wesley's Works, Vol. XIV, p. 354; W.H.B. ,p. vi; John 
Wesley's "Preface." 
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where the glory of Christ is sung in the authentic note, where 
the same word of life is on the lips of preacher and congre- 
gation, where the fullness of the Gospel is reflected in the 
harinony of message and response! Strength and beauty are 
in His sanctuary, says the Psalmist (96:5); and what else is our 
sorest need today, what else the secret of Charles Wesley's 
hymns: 

My heart is full of Christ, and longs 

Its glorious matter to declare; 

Of Him I make my loftier songs, 

I cannot from His praise forbear; 

My ready tongue makes haste to sing 

The glories of my heavenly King.72 





72M.H.B. ,p. 270; W.H.B.,p. 10. 
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Spirit is the teacher. 

Now it would be quite un-Wesleyan to stop here with the con- 
fession of our own impotence and the wishful thought of "revival" 
somewhere in the distant future. To wait ior the Holy Spirit 
is, as Wesley never tired to preach, to wait for Him within, 
and not without, the means of grace. In the sphere of our im- 
mediate concern this means, as Peter Béhler would say, "Sing 
the faith until thou hast it, and then sing it, because thou hast 
it." It applied even in the Wesleys' own case when, according 
to Charles' Journal , John "was exceeding heavy, but I forced 
him, as he had often forced me, to sing a hymn to Christ, and 
almost thought he (Christ) would come while we were 
singing. "'©9 So Luther had found the musica sacra the strongest 
ally of divinity in the fight against the devil and against melan- 
choly in particular; and so John Wesley commended his brother's 
hymns "to every pious reader, as a means of raising or 
quickening the spirit of devotion; of confirming his faith; of 
enlivening his hope; and of kindling and increasing his love to 
God and man."7° 

These hymns are sufficient reason to make a man a Methodist 
and tokeep him in Methodism when everything else would drive 
him out of it. For the desert through which the pilgrim church 
is marching is still very much around us: spiritual, litur- 
gical, ecclesiastical. When it becomes overpowering and 
depression seizes us at every level of contemporary church 
life: 

That palace of our heavenly King, 

We find it nearer while we sing. 71 
And that goes for the whole body of believers no less than for 
the individual. "Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked: I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire" (Rev. 3:17f.). 
Why should we live on second-rate theology and music when in 
our possession is that which is the envy of the rest of Christen- 
dom! Why should the vision of Charles Street yesterday not 
become the reality of your parish and mine tomorrow: a church 
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where the glory of Christ is sung in the authentic note, where 
the same word of life is on the lips of preacher and congre- 
gation, where the fullness of the Gospel is reflected in the 
harinony of message and response! Strength and beauty are 
in His sanctuary, says the Psalmist (96:5); and what else is our 
sorest need today, what else the secret of Charles Wesley's 
hymns: 

My heart is full of Christ, and longs 

Its glorious matter to declare; 

Of Him I make my loftier songs, 

I cannot from His praise forbear; 

My ready tongue makes haste to sing 

The glories of my heavenly King.72 





72M.H.B. ,p. 270; W.H.B.,p. 10. 














Our Wesleyan Heritage 
The Witness of the Spirit 
Stanley Banks 


We have already pointed out that we are going to consider 
our subject under three headings: first, historically, that is, 
in relationship to Wesley; second, scripturally, that is, seeking 
to discover in the Scriptures the teaching and experience which 
he proclaimed, and third, experientially, that is, the con- 
sideration of the practical details of the teaching. 

We turn then to our first consideration: 


I. THE SUBJECT VIEWED HISTORICALLY 


We have already observed that the theological climate of 
Wesley's day was one of Calvinism in which a logical doctrine 
of assurance is impossible, inasmuch as the source of sal- 
vation is external, in the immutable decrees, and cannot be 
altered by anything the individual may or may not do. 

It was in 1725 that Wesley broke away from this view. He 
was then at Oxford. Two authors influenced him greatly; they 
were Jeremy Taylor and William Law. Writing to his mother 
at this time he says: "Is it mercy to ordain a creature to 
everlasting misery? Is it just to punish crimes he could not 
but commit? That God should be the author of sin and in- 
justice--which must, I think, be the consequence of maintaining 
this opinion--is a contradiction of the clearest idea we have of 
the divine nature and perfections." In reply his mother wrote, 
"Predestination is shocking and ought to be abhorred. nl 

In the light of this change of outlook a further problem pre- 
sents itself to the questioning mind of Wesley; he states it 
himself: "But, if all may be saved, may they not know them- 
selves saved?" In another deeply interesting letter to his 
mother he writes: "If we dwell in Christ and He in us (which 
He does notdo unless we are regenerate) certainly we must be 





lw. B. Fitzgerald, Reots of Methodism(London: Epworth, 
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sensible of it."'2 

In the next thirteen years of his life, time and time again he 
was brought face to face with this need of assurance. At least 
three of these occasions are worthy of mention. 

The most well-known of course was at his father's death-bed. 
This was in April, 1735, when both John and Charles were 
with their father at the close of his earthly pilgrimage. His 
passing was made memorable by the utterance which he made 
to John. Summoning his last remaining strength, he said to 
John: "The inward witness, son, the inward witness, this is 
the strongest proof of Christianity ."3 

Neither John nor Charles fully understood the significance of 
their father's words; it was not until three years later that they 
really discovered their true meaning. In the meantime the 
Spirit of God continued to lead them to the appointed hour. 

The second incident took place the year after their father's 
death. John had just arrived in Georgia. On board the ship 
from England to Georgia he had contacted some Moravian 
Christians, and had been greatly impressed by their spirituality 
and serenity, especially in the midst of storms. On arriving 
in Georgia he was introduced to a Moravian pastor named 
Spangenburg. Wesley soon perceived the piety of the man, and 
sought his advice on matters concerning his own spiritual life. 
The German missionary began to question him, and his first 
question was: "Have you the witness in yourself? Does the 
Spirit of God witness with your spirit that you are a child of 
God?" Wesley tells us in his journal that he was surprised by 
such a question and knew not what to answer.* Once again he 
is faced with this question of assurance. 

Just over a year later he is back in London again. In his 
Journal he says that February 7, 1738, was a "day much to be 
remembered."" Why? Because that was the first time he met 
another German pastor who was to exercise a great influence 
upon him. The man was Peter Bohler. They saw each other 
often during the next few months, and on April 22, 1738, we 
find this illuminating entry in Wesley's Journal: 

I met Peter Béhler once more. I had no objection 
to what he said on the nature of faith; namely, that 





2 Ibid. 


3 History of Wesleyan Methodism ,Vol. 1 (London, 1865), p. 112. 
4See Wesley's Journal, Feb. 7, 1736. 
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it is 'a sure trust and confidence which man hathin 
God, that through the merits of Christ his sins are 
forgiven, and he is reconciled to the favour of God.' 
Neither could I deny the happiness or holiness which 
he described as fruits of this living faith. 'The Spirit 
Himself beareth witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God,' and, 'He that believeth hath 
the witness in himself,' fully convinced me of the 
former: as, 'Whatsoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin,' and, 'Whosoever believeth is born of 
God,' did of the latter. But I could not comprehend 
what he spoke of an instantaneous work. I could not 
understand how that faith should be given in a moment; 
how a man could at once be thus turned from darkness 
to light, from sin and misery to righteousness and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. I searched the Scriptures 
again, touching this very thing, particularly the Acts 
of the Apostles; to my astonishment I found scarce 
any instances there other than instantaneous con- 
versions; scarce any so slow as thatof St. Paul, who 
was three days in the pangs of the new birth. I had 
but one retreat left: namely, 'Thus I grant, God 
wrought in the first days of Christianity; but the 
times are changed. What reason have I to believe 
He works in the same manner now?' But on Sunday, 
April 23rd, I was beat out of this retreat too, by the 
convincing evidence of several living witnesses, who 
testified God had thus wrought in themselves, giving 
them in a moment such faith in the blood of His Son, 
as translated them out of darkness into light, out of 
sin and fear into holiness and happiness. Here ended 
my disputing. I could now only cry out, 'Lord, 
help Thou my unbelief!'® 
Thus he was prepared for the memorable day, May 24, 1738, 
which we have already described as "epochal." Both he and his 
brother Charles within a few days of each other received the 
glad assurance of salvation which Charles so typically describes 
in two of his later hymns: 
' My God is reconciled, 
His pardoning voice I hear, 
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* He owns me for His child, 
I can no longer fear, 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba, Father cry." 
Or again in these words: 
What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 

This appeal to experience, known theologically as the doctrine 
of assurance, became one of the outstanding contributions of 
early Methodism to the life and thought of the church, and this 
was the basic factor in Wesley's Aldersgate Street experience. 

"The early Methodists," writes Dr. Church, "were not taught 
a theological system; they had caught a spiritual experience.''® 
Dr. Workman has also pointed out in the Cambridge Manuals 
that "Wesley did not set out to discover a buried truth, but to 
live out a forgotten life.” What Wesley discovered he pro- 
claimed with no uncertain sound, not only that man may know 
his sins forgiven, but that he has within himself the witness to 
his own relation to God. In his own consciousness he may find 
the certitude of the things wherein he believes, of his pardon, 
adoption and sonship. One restriction Wesley made, of great 
importance in its bearing on the religious controversies of the 
age; this consciousness was no assurance of future perse- 
verance; it was strictly limited tothe immediate content of the 
mind or soul.® 

As far as Wesley is concerned this is the experiential 
background to his teaching on assurance. We must now turn 
from his experience to the Scriptures, and consider briefly 
what ground he had for such an experience and such teaching. 


Il. THE SUBJECT VIEWED SCRIPTURALLY 


There is little room to doubt that John Wesley derived much 





6Leslie F. Church, The Early Methodist People (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949), p. 96. 

TA New History of Methodism, edited by W. J. Townsend, H. B. 
Workman, George Eayrs (Nashville: Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, 1909), Vol. I, p. 19. 

8 Ibid. 
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of his teaching and emphasis on assurance from the writings of 
the apostle John, particularly from his first epistle. 

John gives us three reasons why he wrote this first epistle, 
they are found in I John 1:4; 2:1; 5:13. In the last of these refer- 
ences we have his final reason: "These things have I written 
unto you that believe on the name of the Sonof God, that ye may 
know that ye have eternal life." 

The word know occurs over thirty times in a letter of just 
over one hundred verses. It is easy to see from this that John's 
emphasis was upon assurance. Samuel Chadwick once wittily 
remarked that John would say: "We know, that we know, that 
we know." 

John's use of the word know raises two simple yet important 
questions: 

A. How do we know? 

By what means do we have this personal assurance? Who is 
it that imparts this inward knowledge? John answers these 
questions for us in three different verses in his first epistle. 

1. "Hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which 
he hath given us" (3:24). 

2. “Hereby know we that we dwell in him and he in us, 
because he has given us of his Spirit" (4:13). 

3. "It is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit 
is truth" (5:6). 

From the foregoing it is clear that the spiritual knowledge 
which brings assurance is the product of the direct operation 
of the Spirit of God upon the heart and mind of man. It is an 
activity within the believer; for he has "the witness in himself." 
This then is a subjective and personal witness bringing to the 
believer inward certainty and assurance. 

The apostle Paul is in perfect agreement with John on this 
point, as a comparison with Romans 8:15,16 clearly shows. 
Add to this the personal testimony of Peter recorded for us in 
Acts 15:8,9, where he stresses the fact that God bears witness 
to the work of grace he performs in the heart of man. 

Throughout the epistles there is adominant note of certainty 
and assurance, and in the Acts of the Apostles we have the 
record of the experience of the early Christians which is both 
exhilarating and challenging; especially as one reads of the 
boldness and confidence with which they witnessed. Surely this 
was the outcome of a deep, conscious inward assurance; for 
we only speak with authority of the things about which we are 
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sure. These believers were in no doubt about the abiding 

presence of the Spirit of God within them in regenerating and 

sanctifying power. And so, we discover a ring of authority and 
assurance in their Christian experience, which is produced by 
the Spirit of God. 

This brings us to our second question: 

B. What do we know? 

Those who enjoy such an inward witness of the Spirit have a 
knowledge of spiritual truths whichcan be acquired in no other 
way; for spiritual truths are spiritually discerned; they are not 
the product of natural reasoning or human understdhding, but 
of divine revelation imparted by the Spirit. 

Here are three examples from the writings of the apostle 
Paul of spiritual truths and experience that can only be known 
by the witness of the Spirit. We are not speaking of merely 
giving mental assent to truth; spiritual truth is never grasped 
that way; it is only discovered and known by an inward witness. 
Here then are truths that can only be known in this manner: 

I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day (II Tim. 1:12). 

Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 
him that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin. For he that is 
dead is freed from sin (Rom. 6:6,7). 

And we know that all things work together for good to 
them who are the called according to his purpose 
(Rom. 8:28). 

Or we can turn to these heart-warming words from Peter: 
Forasmuch as ye know ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation, received by tradition from your 
fathers; but with the precious blood of Christ. 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot 
(I Peter 1:18,19). 

And once again we return to John's first epistle for a brief 

summary of his teaching concerning the things of which he had 

a real assurance through the inward activity of the Holy Spirit. 

1. We know that he was manifested to take away our sins 
(2:3; 3:5). 

2. We know the truth (2:21). 

3. We know our future (3:2). 
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4. We know we have new life (3:14). 

5. We know that Christ is the Son of God (4:2). 

6. We know the love of God (4:16). 

7. We know God answers prayer (5:15). 

8. We know there is deliverance from sin (5:18). 

9. We know God (5:19). 

What a wealth of spiritual knowledge there is in these few 
examples! It is this knowledge that brings us assurance con- 
cerning these things, and produces within us unshakeable 
convictions about them. This is knowledge which reaches the 
mind through the heart producing an inward certainty which 
gives cogency to witnessing and preaching. It is this which is 
so tragically lacking inmost modern preaching and witnessing; 
the pulpit has lost its note of authority because the preachers 
have little or no inward assurance and conviction of the things 
they are supposed to believe and teach. 

Wesley was certainly in good company when he began to 
declare the doctrine of assurance: he had John, Peter, Paul 
and the whole New Testament behind him giving him authority 
for his teaching. 

And now we must turn to our third and final point, namely, 
the practical issues which arise out of all that has been said; 
thus we shall consider the subject experientially. 


Il. THE SUBJECT VIEWED EXPERIENTIALLY 


What do we really mean by the term "The Witness of the 
Spirit"? Can we define it? Did Wesley try todo so? In his 
collection of sermons he devotes at least two tothe subject, and 
perhaps in them he gets nearer to definition than anywhere else. 
There is one statement which is worth quoting. He describes 
the witness of the Spirit as "an inward impression on the soul, 
whereby the Spirit of God immediately and directly witnesses 
to my spirit." He also implies in his sermons on the subject 
that this impression is divine, direct and positive. He later 
modified his view, and suggested that the impression does not 
always come immediately, but may be delayed, and on rare 
occasions may not easily be detected. 

This assurance, like so many other things in Christianity, is 
for the heart, and can never be clearly understood and satis- 
factorily explained to the complete satisfaction of the mind. 

From an experiential point of view the witness of the Spirit 
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has two distinctive aspects; for the purpose of clarity we shall 
refer to them as the direct witness and the indirect witness. 
A. The direct witness: 

This is described for us by the apostle Paul in Romans 8:16: 
"The Spirit (Himself) beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God." 

As we have already noted, Wesley described this as "an 
inward impression on the soul whereby the Spirit of God directly 
witnesses to my spirit." This is something like the brightness 
of a star, or the perfume of a rose; it is indefinable, it has to 
be felt to be known. It is something that becomes part of our 
conscious nature. The impression is divine in its origin, 
direct in its appeal, and positive in its action. 

This, of course, may sound dangerous to some. Questions 
arise immediately. Is it not possible for a person to mistake 
the impression and be self-deceived? Is this direct witness a 
safe test? Does it not lead toegoism? Willit not end in sheer 
individualism? These and similar questions are relevant 
indeed. 

If the direct witness of the Spirit were the only witness, then 
this may prove fatal, but to balance it we have a corrective or 
confirmative witness, as the case requires; this we call "the 
indirect witness." 

B. The indirect witness: 

This indirect witness is the result of a threefold appeal: 

1. The appeal to a changed experience. 

If God has imparted His life into the soul of man in regener- 
ating grace, then it is reasonable to expect that this life will 
manifest itself in distinctive ways. Paul declares: "If any man 
be in Christ he is a new creature, old things are passed away, 
behold all things have become new" (II Cor. 5:17). Those who 
are truly regenerate discover the manifestations of this new 
life in themselves: there are definite evidences of an inward 
and outward change. This appeal to a changed experience 
reinforces and confirms the direct witness of the Spirit and 
constitutes a further ground of assurance. 

2. The appeal to the testimony of Scripture: 

The writers of the New Testament set before us in their 
various writings some of the evidences of a genuine spiritual 
experience. In reading such passages a person with a genuine 
experience finds confirmation of what God has wrought in his 
own heart and life. John, for instance, in his first epistle 
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states for us some of the distinguishing marks of the new birth. 
Here are five of them. 

a) The practice of righteousness (2:29). 

b) Deliverance from sin (3:9). 

c) Love of the brethren (4:7). 

d) Acknowledging the Lordship of Christ (5:1). 

e) Overcoming the world (5:4). 

Other writers give further evidences, and as we view our 
experience in the light of the promises, precepts and provision 
of God in His Word we discover that they act either as a cor- 
rective or a confirmative upon the direct witness; either 
assuring us ofits genuineness, or revealing our self-deception. 

3. The appeal to collective experience: 

Dr. Workman has pointed out that "in the working of Method- 
ism the appeal to the individual experience is ever checked and 
balanced by the appeal to collective experience ."? This was 
done in early Methodism through the institution of the class 
meeting, in which the individual experience of each member 
was saved from excess by the correction given through the 
experience of others. 

Quoting again from Dr. Workman who writes: "As in science 
the test of truth is the power to repeatour experiments, so also 
in religion. "2° Thus the experience of other believers past 
and present may also act as a corrective or confirmative 
influence upon the direct witness. 

By this threefold appeal then, the direct witness is either 
confirmed as a true impression of the Holy Spirit upon our 
spirit, or it is exposed as self-deception. In this way the 
inward and the outward combine in the direct and indirect 
witness and together they provide the believer with a well 
balanced and continuously regulated experience of the witness 
of the Spirit. 

Two further questions require our attention before we con- 
clude: a) What is the extent of the witness of the Spirit? 
b) What are its benefits? 

a) What is the extent of the witness? 

I think that it is fair to say that Wesley's teaching on the 
witness of the Spirit, as far as his writings go, generally 
speaking, goes no further than the crises of regeneration and 








9A New History of Methodism, Vol. I, p. 29. 
10]bid. ,p. 30. 
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entire sanctification. For his clear teaching here we are deeply 
grateful, but we see clearly that there is more to the matter 
than this; the witness of the Spirit is not merely an inward 
witness to a spiritual crisis through which the soul has passed; 
it is surely a basic factor in daily Christian living. In a very 
real sense true Christians live by the witness of the Spirit. 

It is a basic factor in guidance; a factor which is rarely 
mentioned today in teaching on guidance, and yet it is the most 
important factor. A great deal of stress is usually put upon 
indirect things such as providential circumstances, or some 
text from the Bible often chosen at random and out of its 
context, when speaking of guidance. But surely the basic thing 
is a direct witness from God which may be confirmed by these 
other things. 

One finds little or nothing in the writings of today on this vital 
subject; we have to go to an earlier writer like T. C. Upham, 
who gave us a secret of inward divine guidance. He recognizes 
the importance of external factors such as circumstances and 
the Scriptures in guidance, but he confronts us with the supreme 
importance of the direct operation of the Holy Spirit upon our 
spirits in discerning the mind and will of God in the details of 
our personal lives and in the workof God. He took the teaching 
of Wesley and of Scripture, and not only related it to our spirit- 
ual crises, but also the day to day process of Christian living. 
Surely this is a discovery we need to make today. 

Not only is the witness of the Spirit a factor in guidance; it 
is also essential in the discerning of spiritual truth. It is the 
function of the Spirit to lead us into truth, and to teach us to 
understand truth. How did the early disciples know the truth? 
They had no New Testament to guide them, all they had was 
the spoken word and living example of Christ, plus any light 
which the Holy Spirit shed upon the Old Testament. Apart from 
the Holy Spirit none of these things would have meant anything 
to them. By the activity of the Holy Spirit upon and within them 
they knew and understood the truth. 

The basic failure of the higher critic is right here. He tries 
to understand and interpret the Scripture according to the laws 
of natural reasoning. He reads, works, and studies the Bible 
on the plane of the natural, and so we have nothing more than 
the natural man's interpretation of a supernatural revelation. 

We are also in danger in evangelical circles of a similar 
situation. Much Bible exegesis is clever, intriguing, and 
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interesting, but it is often due solely to the ingenuity of the 
acute natural mind which can analyze and assess and arrange 
the Scriptures to suit our particular doctrinal and denomi- 
national platitudes. The truths of God are only finally and fully 
known by the man who abides in the Spirit. The witness of the 
Spirit is a basic factor in discerning truth, for the Spirit cannot 
witness to error. He, and He alone, is the conservator of 
orthodoxy in Christian belief. 

There are many other areas of life in which the witness of 
the Spirit needs to be more fully explored. The heritage at 
this point is much bigger than Wesley's teaching. 

The other question is: 

b) What are the benefits of the witness? 

It is perfectly clear to all who have experienced the witness 
of the Spirit, that there are a number of very real benefits. 

(1) Salvation from doubt concerning the fundamentals. 
It is the Spirit who gives conviction and confidence regarding 
the things that are fundamental to salvation and the Christian 
life. As we have already pointed out--spiritual truth is only 
perceived and maintained by the operation of the Spirit of God 
within. Why is it that churches which were once evangelical 
in their doctrine and life have become doctrinally liberal and 
decadent? The answer is abundantly clear--the departure of 
the Holy Spirit from the life of the church, its ministry and 
membership. The Holy Spirit is not the author of doubt but of 
assurance. He it is who is the conservator of true orthodoxy. 

(2) Certainty in respect of forgiveness, regeneration 
and adoption. The Spirit's witness is our spiritual birth cer- 
tificate. The degree of certainty may vary, and in some the 
assurance may come gradually, but the aim of the Spirit is to 
bring such certainty of sins forgiven, new life, and spiritual 
adoption to the soul that it enjoys a confident experience and 
has an authoritative testimony to these spiritual realities. 

(3) The joy and strength which spring from such an 
assurance. There is no doubt about it that Primitive Christi- 
anity was characterized by holy hilarity. Henry Drummond 
described the early Christians as "The Gaiety Club." Surely 
their joy and strength arose from the fact that they knew beyond 
any shadow of doubt that they were God-possessed; they were 
glad with the consciousness of God. They did not need to take 
themselves to pieces in order to discover whether or not they 
were saved; neither would they have been so full of joy and 
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victory had they followed the cold logic of many modern evan- 
gelicals, who say to enquirers, "Only believe; here is a text, 
believe it; if you do you will be saved." "Don't expect any 
emotion."" "Come to the enquiry room; we won't embarrass 
you. We will only keep you a couple of minutes, etc., etc." 
No, No, you cannot get an inward witness like that. When a 
real work of grace is effected in the heart by the Holy Spirit it 
is attended by a deep inner conscious assurance which brings 
joy and strength to the soul. 

(4) It gives positiveness and cogency to testimony. 
Indefinite testimony springs from an indefinite experience. 
There is a note of authority in the testimony of a man who 
has assurance. This is usually annoying to those who are 
indefinite and uncertain and often causes them to criticize and 
oppose. 

There was nothing indefinite about the testimony of the man 
born blind to whom Christ gave sight. The religious pundits of 
his day plied him with questions and arguments, many of which 
he could not answer; but he had an answer which confounded 
them all--"'One thing I know, whereas I was blind, now I see." 
The witness of the Spirit brings to the heart the same sense of 
certainty about spiritual things, and so enables us to speak with 
authority in the realm of spiritual experience. 

The authoritative utterances which characterized the early 
Disciples and the early Methodists is not very prevalent today. 
The church no longer speaks with authority on spiritual issues. 
This is because so few know the inward witness of the Holy 
Spirit, which, said Samuel Wesley, "is the strongest proof of 
Christianity." 

Yes, we are back where we began, with the words of Samuel 
Wesley: "The inward witness is the strongest proof of Christi- 
anity." We have briefly reviewed the subject historically, 
scripturally, and experientially, and so in conclusion we may 
be permitted to apply the truth personally by use of an illus- 
tration. 

Many years ago in the United States of America a slave lad 
came under deep conviction of sin. His mistress noticed his 
distress and became very concerned about him. Eventually 
she spoke to him and discovered his trouble. She sought to 
comfort him that he must have experienced religion because he 
did nothing wicked. To this he replied: "No, missus, I don't 
want that kind of religion that I can have and not knowit, ‘cause 
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I might lose it and not miss it." 
Have you an experience you know about? Does the Spirit of 
God witness with your spirit? i 




















John Wesley's New Testament 


Ralph Earle 


The King James Version of the New Testament was translated 
almost entirely from the so-called Textus Receptus (Received 
Text). That name comes from the 1633 second edition of 
Elzevir's Greek Testament. This was practically a reprint of 
Stephanus' third edition (1550), which was used in England and 
is still printed by Oxford Press. It was only a slight modifi- 
cation of Erasmus' Greek text of 1516, the first printed Greek 
Testament ever published. Erasmus had only a half dozen manu- 
scripts, none of them earlier than the eleventh century. For 
the Gospels he used mainly a fifteenth century manuscript. So 
the King James Version of 1611 is based on a late medieval 
text, rather than the ancient text of the early Christian centu- 
ries. 

Laboring 140 years later, Wesley had far better tools with 
which to work. His translation of the New Testament, first 
published in 1755, shows numerous departures from the Textus 
Receptus. 

Five collections of variant readings (i.e., changes from the 
Textus Receptus) had appeared. The first was that of Walton, 
in his great six-volume Po/yg/or, published in 1657. The other 
four were those of John Fell (1675), John Mili (1707), John 
Albert Bengel (1734), and John Jacob Wettstein (1751). My 
project was to find which of these had been used by Wesley. 

While comparing Wesley's translation with the R.S.V., [had 
also checked passages that appeared to be based on a Greek 
text different from the Textus Receptus. During 1959 I am 
reading the Greek New Testament, comparing it carefully with 
Wesley, K.J.V., and R.S.V. 

Fortunately, at New College I found first editions of Fell, 
Mill, and Wettstein, as well as later editions of Bengel. These 
four--together with the text and translation of Daniel Mace 
(1729)--I checked on each of the passages in which a different 
Greek text was apparently used. These passages run into the 
hundreds. Yet each one is a study in itself. In some cases I 
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spent hours on a single passage, tracing the history of the 
variant readings. 

John Fell and John Mill were both Oxford men. So it may 
well be presumed that John Wesley was acquainted with their 
Greek texts. Fell claims to give variant readings from over 
one hundred manuscripts and ancient versions. But his critical 
apparatus is very limited in scope. I have not discovered any 
clear evidence that Wesley used Fell, although probably he did. 
A strange feature of Fell's volume is that the author's name is 
not to be found on the title page, which, however, carries the 
date 1675. In the front there is an unsigned statement, written 
in longhand, which reads as follows: "This excellent edition 
by the celebrated John Fell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and afterwards Bishop of that City, was once the most popular 
edition of the Greek Text extant and notwithstanding the improved 
and immortai edition of Mill, it is yet an indispensable work 
to every man engaged in Sacred Criticism." That would make 
it extremely likely that it was used by Wesley, who took his 
M.A. at Christ Church College, Oxford, and who was always 
an ardent student of the Greek New Testament. 

John Mill's critical apparatus is much more full. Also he 
has a long Prologomena (168 pages, double column, small 
print). Like all the notes in these early writers, with the ex- 
ception of Mace, it is written entirely in Latin. Wesley often 
follows the variant readings listed by Fell and Mill. But as yet 
I have not been able to distinguish in any case his use of one or 
the other. 

The critical apparatus of Wettstein is far more extensive in 
its citation of evidence for variant readings than any previous 
one. That is understandable, for more ancient Greek manu- 
scripts were being constantly discovered and studied. But 
Wettstein's work was published at Amsterdam in 1751, just 
four years before the appearance of Wesley's New Testament. 
It may be assumed as likely that John Wesley did not use it. 

The case is far different with the work of John Albert Bengel. 
In 1734 he published at Ttiebingen, Germany, his Greek text 
with critical apparatus. Although unable to find the first edition 
of this at Edinburgh or Glasgow, we were extremely fortunate 
in purchasing a copy of it, together with the first edition of 
John Mill (1707), while in England. Previous to that we had 
used at New College later editions of Bengel's text and critical 
apparatus. Bengel is famous for having been the first scholar 
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to classify the Greek manuscripts into groups, which is the 
basis of all textual study today. 

That Wesley made large use of Bengel is afact beyond dispute. 
In the Preface (ated January 1, 1754) to his Explanatory Notes 
upon the New Testament (published in 1755) hedeclares that when 
he became acquainted with "that great light of the Christian 
world (lately gone to his reward) Bengelius" he decided to trans- 
late and abridge Bengel's Gnomon Nov: Testamenti for his own 
notes. Thenhe adds: "Those various readings, likewise, which 
he has showed to have a vast majority of ancient copies and 
translations ontheir side, I have without scruple incorporated 
with the text" (p.7). This, as we have already noted, he did 
in hundreds of instances. 

Fortunately we had forgotten this statement of John Wesley, 
which we read many years ago, and so arrived independently-- 
on the basis of objective study of the evidence--at the con- 
clusion that Wesley used Bengel more fully than any other 
authority. Two or three examples will suffice to prove this 
point. 

In the sixth chapter of Revelation, verses one, three, five, 
and seven have "come and see" in the King James Version. 
The three revised versions, together with most other modern 
translations, have simply "Come" in all four places. John 
Mill gives at some length the evidence against the genuineness 
of kaiblepe ("and see") in the four verses. Wettstein follows 
suit, adding many more manuscripts to the lists of those omitting 
it. But Wesley has the added words in verse one, yet omits 
them in the other three verses. Why? The answer is found in 
Bengel and nowhere else. In his critical apparatus he gives 
the evidence against the addition in verses three, five and 
seven, but in along discussion--in Latin, of course--he defends 
the genuineness of ide ("see") in verse one. Wesley accepted 
his authority in the matter. 

Another passage of special interest is I John 5:7. This con- 
tains the strongest statement on the Trinity in the entire Bible: 
"There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one." 

This passage, found in the Latin Vulgate, has practically no 
support whatever in the Greek manuscripts. John Fell indicates 
that it was absent in several authorities he consulted. Mill 
gives a considerable array of evidence against it. Daniel Mace 
(1729) uses fourteen pages of fine print to prove it is not genu- 
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ine. He calls attention to the fact that in his day there was only 
one Greek manuscript which contained the passage. We had 
the privilege, while in Ireland, of examining carefully this 
manuscript, Codex Montfortianus, in the rare book collection 
at Trinity College. To the present time only one other Greek 
manuscript has been found with this passage in it. These two 
are from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and so of no 
value for textual criticism. 

Why then does John Wesley include the passage in his New 
Testament? The answer is to be found again in Bengel. In his 
Gnomon he has along note defending this passage onthe grounds 
that it is logically necessary to account for the mention of the 
three earthly witnesses--an argument that seems to us very 
weak. He also reverses the order of verses seven and eight, 
and Wesley follows him in this. 

In another important case Bengel takes the right road and 
Wesley, for some unknown reason, fails to follow him. Bengel 
omits the doxology of the Lord's Prayer, with a note nine pages 
long in his Apparatus Criticus. In his Gnomon he devotes two 
pages to opposing its genuineness. Mill and Mace were both 
infavor of omitting it, with Fell raising a serious question about 
it. Apparently Wesley retained it for liturgical reasons, re- 
gardless of the strong manuscript evidence against it. 

In spite of this one odd instance there is abundant support 
for Wesley's statement that he adopted many of Bengel's con- 
clusions as to what was the best reading in the Greek text. 
Though we have not yet found positive evidence for it, there is 
also every reason to believe that he was familiar with the criti- 
cal apparatuses of Fell and Mill. It might be said at this point 
that both of these earlier textual critics normally print the 
Textus Receptus and place the preferred variants inthe margin. 
But Wesley adopted many of them for his translation. 

In assessing the superiority of John Wesley's New Testament 
the first observation, therefore, is that itwas based on a better 
Greek text than was the King James Version. 

This is no reflection on the King James translators. The 
important work of textual criticism had not yet begun. But it 
certainly is to the great credit of John Wesley that he made 
himself acquainted with the very significant progress in this 
field that was taking place in his day and that he accepted its 
results in such large measure. 

Another very important superior quality of Wesley's trans- 
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lation is to be found in its etter sense in many passages. He 
declares in his Preface (p. 6) that his desire was to make sure 
that "the sense was made better, stronger, clearer, or more 
consistent with the context.'' He recognized full well the 
hindrance that often comes from poorly chosen chapter di- 
visions: "the division of the New Testament into chapters 
having been made in the dark ages, and very incorrectly, often 
separating things that are closely joined, and joining those that 
are entirely distinct from each other" (p. 9). To correct this, 
he anticipated most of the modern translations in adopting a new 
system of paragraphs based on units of thought. He says that 
the text "I have divided all along. ..according to the matter it 
contains, making a larger or smaller pause, just as the sense 
requires" (p. 7). Then he adds a very sagacious observation: 
"And even this is such a help, in many places, as one who has 
not tried itcan scarcely conceive" (pp. 7-8). This feature alone 
adds greatly to the value of his New Testament. 

In his translation Wesley also corrected some unjustifiable 
Calvinistic renderings in the King James Version. A good 
example is Acts 2:47. The second part of this verse reads in 
the King James Version: "And the Lord added to the church 
daily such as should be saved." But there is nothing whatever 
in the Greek to suggest this idea of predestination. The origi- 
nal says very clearly and simply that the Lord was adding daily 
"those that were being saved" (tous sozomenous). Wesley 
rendered it: 'And the Lord added daily to the Church those who 
were saved." 

Another instance is Galatians 5:17. The older version has: 
",..these are contrary the one to the other: so that ye cannot 
do the things that ye would." But the subjunctive does not mean 
"cannot."" Wesley correctly renders it: "that ye may not do 
the things which ye would." 

The third way in which John Wesley improved the King James 
Version was by the adoption of better English. There are many 
usages in the so-called Authorized Version that are absolutely 
contrary to the accepted rules of grammar in our day. These 
pose a serious problem to young children who are studying 
English in school. Older heads may be able to appreciate the 
classic Elizabethan prose. But children are notoriously de- 
manding when it comes to the technicalities of correct usage. 
What are they going to say when they are taught in school that 
"which" is always neuter and then are asked to repeat the Lord's 
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Prayer: "Our Father, which art in heaven?" Is God a person 
or an "it?" John Wesley regularly changes "which" to "who" 
when the reference is to a person. 

One of the most frequently occurring improvements of English 
style is Wesley's substitution of "to" for "unto." Another is 
the elimination of "did" in a simple past tense (‘did break") 
when there is no emphasis suggested in the Greek. Hundreds 
of times Wesley's style is clearer and briefer than that of the 
King James Version. Frequently he changes "that which" to 
"what." 

At random I opened to the thirteenth chapter of Acts in 
Wesley's Testament. Here my eye caught a number of changes 
that have been followed in one or more of the revised versions: 
"were ministering" in place of "ministered"; "to which" for 
“whereunto"; "went down to" instead of "departed unto"; "at- 
tendant" for "minister"; "magician" for "sorcerer"; "pro- 
counsul" for "deputy"; "uplifted arm" instead of "high arm"; 
"gave them" instead of "gave unto them"; "the shoes of whose 
feet" instead of "whose shoes of his feet"; "fell asleep" instead 
of "fell on sleep"; "eternal life" instead of "everlasting life" 
(the former is qualitative, the latter quantitative). Such clear 
improvements in style and accuracy could be presented from 
every chapter in John Wesley's New Testament. It was an 
evidence of his genius that he recognized that one of the greatest 
contributions he could make to his Methodist preachers and 
laymen was nothing less than a clearer and more accurate 
translation of the New Testament, together with plain and simple 
notes. 

That Wesley appreciated the supreme importance of this task 
is reflected graphically in the two opening paragraphs of his 
Preface. He writes that he had wished for many years to pre- 
pare something that would "assist serious persons, who have 
not the advantage of learning, in understanding the New Testa- 
ment." But he had been deterred by "a deep sense of my own 
inability .'' When urged by others to undertake it, he had delayed 
"as long as possible, that (if it should please God) I might finish 
my work and my life together." 

Now a serious-illness had overtaken him. He records his 
reaction vividly: But having had a loud call from God to arise 
and go hence, I am convinced that, if I attempt anything of this 
kind at all, I must not delay any longer." Plaintively he says: 
"My day is far spent, and, even in a natural way, the shadows 
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of the evening come on apace." And this from a man fifty-one 
years of age who was to do his greatest work in the thirty-seven 
years that remained to him! 

But though his body was weak, his spirit was still aflame. 
He continues in his Preface: "I can do nothing else, being 
prevented by my present weakness from either travelling or 
preaching. But blessed be God, I can still read and write and 
think. Oh that it may be to His glory!" It would appear that 
God had to set His servant aside from his usual strenuous life 
for awhile in order that he might have time to accomplish this 
most important task. 

We noted at the beginning of our paper that John Wesley's New’ 
Testament agrees with the Revised Standard Version against 
the King James Version in over 6,500 instances. That is a 
little more than half of Wesley's changes from the King James 
Version. This would suggest that the Wesley Testament lies 
about halfway between the King James Version and the best 
translations of our day. It is true chronologically, and it 
seems apparent that it is true in the matter of its form. Our 
own study of the entire text strikingly corroborates the follow- 
ing statement of Dr. Cell in the Introduction to his annotated 
edition of Wesley: "I have put this matter to the test in several 
selected sections of the Wesleyan New Testament, and find 
that never less than one half, often as much as three fourths, 
of Wesley's deviations from the Authorized Version have been 
adopted by the revisers of 1881 and in more recent private 
translations." 

The most obvious improvement of Wesley's Testament that 
needs to be made is the modernizing of "thee" and "thou" and 
the obsolete verb forms that accompany them, together with 
such forms as "sayeth" and "saith." But John Wesley's trans- 
lation has about it a vigor and clarity that cannot but evoke our 
sincere admiration. For a man of his times he did an amazing 
job. It remains to be seen whether anyone canfurnishus today 
a translation which combines in such high degree conservatism 
and criticism, spirituality and intellectuality, common sense 
and uncommon scholarship, simplicity and profundity, as did 
John Wesley's New Testament two hundred years ago. 
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James D. Robertson, Ph.D., Book Review Editor 


God's Image and Man's Imagination ,by Erdman Harris. New 
York: Scribner's, 1959. 236 pages. $3.50. 


God being infinite and man being finite, it is inevitable that 
no one-to-one correspondence between God's nature and man's 
understanding of that nature can be anticipated. Certain under- 
standings of God are, however, more nearly worthy of Him than 
others. It is tothe question of relative adequacy that Professor 
Harris addresses himself in his latest volume. The practical 
thrust of the work is to point the way to a workable middle 
course between what he considers tobe the extremes of "Super- 
naturalistic anthromorphisms" and a thin "cosmic" theism. 

This thoughtful volume examines, one by one, the several 
images of God which are popularly held, beginning with the 
intimate and (to some) irreverent images in current parlance, 
such as "The Man Upstairs." It deals, more formally, with 
the images of God made current by the theist, the Bible, tra- 
dition, the godly, the guided, cults and sects, the righteous, 
hymn and song, and by man's nature in action. The work is 
set within the context of general theological liberalism, and 
thus proceeds with few theological inhibitions. 

The discussion moves back and forth between two major 
questions: From what source, actually, did a given conception 
of God come? and, To what extent does the conception of God 
answer to the reality of God's being? Taken for granted seems 
to be the view that all religious language is symbolic; man is 
an artist who seeks, through the use of his creative imagination, 
to supply his deepest longings with satisfying symbols. The 
question may legitimately be raised at this point: Where is 
divine disclosure in all this? One feels this problem most 
keenly at two points in the volume: first, in the discussion of 
the rise of the Old Testament idea of God; and second, in the 
author's attempt to account for the genesis and development of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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This work bristles with ideas which challenge contentment 
with much of the status quo in current religious life and ex- 
pression. It is equally critical of easy answers, whether pro- 
posed by theists or by agnostics, and seeks to go behind 
semantic agreement or disagreement, to the common spring 
of dedication and reverence in human life. The reader finds 
himself confronted, page by page, with observations which drive 
him to think through that which he has, at times at least, 
accepted uncritically. 

At the same time this reviewer cannot avoid the impression, 
left by the volume as a whole, that our author has become so con- 
cerned with subjective responses and subjective formulations 
that he has neglected the question which is uppermost in many 
minds these days. It is the question of whether man may have 
a reasonably true and adequate image of God, whether there is 
a source beyond mere speculative imagination available to him 
which can inform him correctly in such matters. There is, 
after all, adifference between that whichis adequate as abasis 
for the Christian life on the one hand, and that which is ex- 
haustively accurate on the other. The first answers to an 
imperative need; the latter is desirable, but scarcely within 
the range of the possible. 


Harold B. Kuhn 


The Greatness of the Kingdom, by Alva J. McClain. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1955. 556 pages, $6.95. 


A distinguished educator and theologian, President McClain 
of Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Indiana, has 
given us "an inductive study of the Kingdom of God as set forth 
in the scriptures." The author is a conservative Bible scholar 
with background in the Brethren movement. Interesting is the 
author's "inductive approach." The author chose for his subject 
one of the dominant unifying ideas of the Bible as John Bright 
so effectively presented in The Kingdom of God(Abingdon, Cokes- 
bury, 1953). After extensive definitions of the Kingdom the 
author approaches it from its Old Testament standpoint. In 
this the author moves from Genesis to the end of the Old 
Testament. Little account is taken of the modern historical 
criticism of the Old Testament period. Instead, the author 
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proceeds to present the interpretation of history which the Bible 
itself provides. It is a "pre-critical" prospective. The author 
follows a literal method of interpretation for the most part. 
The author's view point is premillennial which he believes to 
be the sound interpretation of the scripture. 

What the author has presented is a laborious, well organized 
and documented "premillennial philosophy of history.'' The 
difficulty in presenting a thoroughgoing piece of work such as 
this is the reconciliation of different sections of scripture on a 
topical basis. The author is a relatively objective and thorough 
student of the scriptures, as is evidenced by his Outlined Study 
of Romans in booklet form. The author ejects both liberalism 
and theology of crisis. The goal of history, according to 
McClain's interpretation, is the Kingdom of God on earth, a 
literal millennial kingdom. He believes that the Kingdom of 
God is coming in history as well as beyond history and that 
only such a view does credit to the full salvation God brings his 
people. In the future no careful study of the Kingdom of God 
will ignore this carefully written book. Itis a rich contribution 
to the field of Biblical Theology and we hope its author will soon 
make available the other volumes in his projected series of 
Biblical Theology. 


George A. Turner 


Readings in the Psychology of Religion, by Orlo Strunk, Jr. (Edi- 
tor). New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 288 pages. $4.50. 


For a long time there has been a felt need for a volume which 
would bring within reach and reasonable compass the basic 
literature in the field of religious psychology. Most works 
were expressive of one or another point of view, and failed 
to afford a synoptic view of the broader outlines of the disci- 
pline. Orlo Strunk, Jr., Dean of West Virginia Wesieyan 
College, has sought to correct this lack. 

This volume includes basic extracts from the writings of 
forty-nine scholars in the field, beginning with selections from 
five authors, plus an excellent statement of the present situ- 
ation by the editor himself. Following this occur five sections: 
Religious Experience and Conversion, Religious Development, 
Aspects of the Religious Life, Religion and Psychopathology, 
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and Method and Research. 

Quoted authors include not only major figures in religious 
psychological studies, but also several writers generally known 
as secular psychologists. (Some will inquire whether there can 
be any other kind!) In view of the current emphasis upon psy- 
chiatry one wishes that the section dealing with Religion and 
Psychopathology might have included some other selections, 
possibly from more 'primary' writers. 

In general, the selections are brief; in a few cases, almost 
too brief to afford a grasp of the cited author's major thesis 
Within the limits of the volume, however, Dean Strunk has 
compressed a vast amount of significant material, of much 
value to the studious person who seeks to trace the inter- 
relations between religion and human response. One wishes 
for a carefully selected chapter from Augustine's Confessions, 
and perhaps a chapter from one of the classic Mystics. This 
volume, nevertheless, deserves a place on the shelf with 
Benjamin Rand's "classical" volumes in Philosophy and Ethics, 
or with the anthologies of Thomas Kepler. 


Harold B. Kuhn 


Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, by F. F. Bruce. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959. 82 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Bruce of the University of Manchester, England, 
combines fine and careful scholarship with an ability to make 
his subject attractive to his readers. His previous books deal 
with the New Testament, early Christianity, and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. They are all worth reading. 

The present volume, based on lectures delivered in Holland, 
points out the manner in which the religious sect of Qumran 
interpreted the Old Testament scriptures, especially the 
prophecies. These interpretations are found in their Hymns of 
Thanksgiving , The Rule of the Community, commentaries on 
various books of the Old Testament, and other writings. Their 
basic principles were that all prophecy related to the "time of 
the end" regardless of its context, that the true meaning of the 
prophecies was imparted through the Qumran "Teacher of 
Righteousness, "and that a prophetic utterance could be broken 
up and interpreted piece-meal with no pretense of relating each 
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part to the context. 

This volume is particularly pertinent for its comparison of 
the Qumran exegesis with the much superior manner in which 
Jesus and the early Christians interpreted the Old Testament. 
There is likewise some helpful illumination of the three-fold 
distinction between the Messiah, the coming Elijah, and "the 
prophet" of John 1:19 ff. and elsewhere in the Gospels. 


J. Harold Greenlee 


Pastor Niemiller,, by Dietmar Schmidt (Transl. by Lawrence 
Wilson). New York: Doubleday, 1959. 224 pages. $3.95. 


Martin Niemoller continues to be a controversial figure. His 
heroic resistance to Nazi tyranny from 1933 to 1945 captured 
the imagination of the free world. Since 1945 he has been the 
subject of much difference of opinion, both within Germany and 
without. Our author gives an excellent sketch of the elements 
which went into his make-up. Born a Westphalian with all 
which that means in deliberation and sometimes obduracy, he 
was trained for a career in Germany's Royal Navy, and as a 
U-Boat commander accounted for thousands of tons of Allied 
shipping. But the turning point of his career came with his call 
to the Christian ministry during the mournful period of inflation 
following World War I. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the resistance which 
Martin Niemdller offered to Nazi tyranny. Step by step, 
Schmidt takes us with the Pastor from Dahlem as he faces the 
sham-courts which are standard equipment ofall dictators, and 
as he endures nine years of humiliation at Sachsenhausen and 
Dachau. There is suspense aplenty as Niemdller, a prize 
captive of the S.S., is taken from Dachau to Austria, finally to 
surrender to the Americans. 

The controversial part of the famous Pastor's career came 
during the unglamorous and confused days following April, 1945. 
Martin Niemdller showed himself, from then until today, as a 
fierce nonconformist. Several elements appear in his tempera- 
ment: adistrust of popular government, adislike of clericalism, 
a preference for Congregationalism, andafear of West German 
rearmament. Itis the latter which has brought him under heavy 
fire from the West. Our author does not attempt to decide 
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whether Nieméller is correct; he does make a good case for 
the position that the same decisive courage and the same ad- 
herence to conviction have run through the life of the Pastor. 
That he has a profound loyalty to’ Christ and his Church is 
clear. History must finally tell us whether he is right in many 
of his judgments. Meanwhile this volume is contemporary-- 
highly so. It will be even more relevant if Caesar's forces 
continue to march against the Church. 


Harold B. Kuhn 


The Beauty of Holiness, by J. Baines Atkinson. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 160 pages. $2.75. 


This small volume is from the pen of a professor at Cliff 
College, England, which is a noted Methodist school stressing 
the doctrine and experience of entire sanctification or perfect 
love. It represents the quintessence of a lifetime of preaching 
and lecturing on the subject. The approach is primarily 
scriptural, practical, and devotional. At the same time the 
author gives evidence of a wide background in biblical studies 
and literature. The view expressed therein is the classic or 
historical Methodist teaching currently maintained by both Cliff 
College and the Southport Convention. These convictions have 
been expressed in three points. First, ''Human nature is com- 
pletely redeemable. Second, the sphere of this victory over 
sin is the present life; and third, God's initiative in the work 
guarantees its achievement" (p.50). The author bases his 
views not upon a series of proof texts but "on the whole tenor 
of scripture." The central thesis of the book he sums up in 
several points. He notes first, evidence in the New Testament 
of two states of grace--illustrated in the church at Corinth 
where some are "spiritual" and others "carnal."' Second, the 
entire sanctification of believers is the goal of apostolic 
preaching, e.g., the climactic goal of the "fullgrown man" in 
Ephesians 4:13. The author notes thirdly, that the New Testa- 
ment pictures God dealing drastically with sin rather than 
accommodating himself to it, e.g., in Romans 6, reminding 
one of Edwin Hoskyns' statement, 'The whole New Testament 
rings with a sense of freedom from sin." Fourth, the New 
Testament ideal of the believer being restored to the image of 
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Christ implies Christian perfection. Fifth, the emphasis upon 
the indwelling God implies freedom from indwelling sin 
(Eph. 3:19). Sixth, the difference between being "converted " 
and being "entirely sanctified" is reflected in I Thessalonians 3 
and 5. Seventh, perfect love is several times emphasized in 
I John 4:16-17. Eighth, entire sanctification is held to be a 
condition of preparation for the second coming of Christ 
(Titus 2:13-14). Ninth, no text in the New Testament can legiti- 
mately be said to admit the necessity of remaining in sin until 
death. Tenth, the fact that God himself is working in the 
believer implies that there is complete work with reference 
to cleansing from defilement (p.58). 

This is solid meat and very well presented. There is a 
constant reference to the Scripture, to the new Methodist hymn 
book, and other literature. Careful documentation makes it a 
pleasure to use as a basis for further study. The book is one 
of the finest popular presentations of the Wesleyan interpretation 
of the New Testament from the standpoint of Christian perfection 
that has come to this reviewer's attention. 


George A. Turner 


Expository Outlines on the Whole Bible, Vol. V, Psalms 1-72, 
by Charles Simeon. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1955. 548 pages. 
$3.95. 


The re-issue of the set to which this volume belongs (twenty- 
one volumes in all) is another intimation of the resurgence of 
interest these days in expository preaching. The author 
(1759-1836) was a fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and a 
leader among evangelical churchmen. The expositions, the 
result of a lifetime of consecrated Christian scholarship, are 
characterized by a fine combination of devotional fervor, sound 
exegesis, and practical wisdom. Bible preaching on this high 
level commands the respect of thoughtful men of all shades of 
opinion and all ranks of life. The man whose pulpit work is 
monopolized by life-situation approaches, case-studies, the 
cult of the contemporaneous, or the passion for analysis, will 
discover a balance by studying these discourses. 

Sometimes an expository preacher loses himself in a cloud 
of exegesis. Not so here. The "outlines," which receive a 
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rather full treatment, abound in practical application. Each 
sermon begins with the Bible, then moves into the human arena, 
flooding the whole with the Divine illumination. The entire 
series is a mine of suggestive helps in the preparation of 
sermons. A good way to "catch on" to the "how" of expository 
preaching is to steep oneself in the methods of men who have 
excelled in the art. Simeon, in this regard, will repay careful 
study. He teaches how to extract a theme from a passage of 
Scripture, just how much of the passage to use to support the 
expansion of his theme, how to relate the truth tothe context of 
man's need, and how this kind of preaching can be solidly 
devotional in spirit. The sermons are conveniently indexed by 
title, topic, and Scripture reference. 


James D. Robertson 


The Quakers ,by John Sykes. (Philadelphia & New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1959), 287 pages. $3.95. 


Seldom in recent times have all men been disposed to speak 
so wellof any religious group as of the Society of Friends. The 
reading public has encouraged and supported literature and 
drama, light or heavy, which describes the life of members of 
the Society since its founding in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Literary works have generally combined the historical 
and the interpretative, and have produced a wide range of 
evaluations of the Society, depending largely upon the sympa- 
thies of the several writers. 

John Sykes, an English Friend, has undertaken a task which 
is indicated in the subtitle of the book A New Look at Their Place 
in Society. This volume begins with a general topical survey 
of Friends' influence without attempt at strict chronological 
order. After eighty-eight pages, the writer introduces a 
chapter dealing with the founder, George Fox, following this 
with a more chronological study. In this latter he follows the 
usual plan of division: the period of 1652 to 1689 as one of 
enthusiasm and spread; the period following the Act of Toler- 
ation as one of consolidation and 'quietism'; the era of Sepa- 
ration and of Awakening (1820 to 1900); and the contemporary 
era. 

Over the entire period of 1690 to 1900, he spreads the title 
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of 'Bourgeoisie'--one is not always certain whether he con- 
siders this an unmixed evil, or whether it was, for times at 
least, inevitable. In any case, our author fails to see the 
issues of the Hicksite Separation as having much validity. He 
is less sympathetic still with Evangelicalism: one is tempted 
to feel that tradition is more powerful as a factor in his mind 
than it should be. He glides easily over the work of foreign 
missions during the last half of the nineteenth century, omitting 
entirely Friends' work in such significant parts of the world 
as Lebanon, Syria, and Palestine. 

The last chapter, under title of "Quakers as World Citizens, 
1918-1958," reveals the nature of Friend Sykes' special 
pleading. He sees as ideal Quakerism, not missions which 
seek to convert ("proselytize"), and not attempts to effect in 
our day and time what early Friends did in England as evange- 
lists, but the establishment of Centres. These are tobe located 
strategically, usually in foreign cities, staffed with those who 
seek, not to convert others to loyalty to Christ, but to find 
common ground with those of other religions on a complete 
‘live-and-let-live' basis. 

For the person who has one of the standard histories of 
Friends, this volume is valuable as a reference work. It 
contains many interesting details, and is not without its pene- 
trating insights into history and its movements. The reader 
must, however, be prepared to encounter frequent jibes at 
Evangelicalism, and to recognize that our author has in mind 
as an ideal a type of Quakerism which is somewhat removed 
from that projected by its founder. 


Harold B. Kuhn 
The Acts of the Apostles, by E. M. Blaiklock. The Tyndale 


New Testament Commentaries, R. V. G. Tasker (General Editor). 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959. 197 pages. $3.00. 


Although this reviewer has not examined the other volumes 
of this series published thus far, the present volume is eminently 
worthwhile. Itis not a verse-by-verse commentary, but deals 
instead with episodes, giving keen insights into points of view, 
historical background, and the like. There are, in addition, 
special notes dealing with certain significant words. The 
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volume includes matters of interest not usually found in a com- 
mentary on this level. How frequently, for example, will the 
non-Greek reader find the fully-written contexts of Paul's 
famous quotations from secular Greek writers (Acts 17:28 and 
Tit. 1:12)? 

The author, a classics professor in New Zealand, draws 
upon a wealth of knowledge of the political and historical situ- 
ation to give both an extensive general introduction to Acts and 
appropriate discussions of the significant cities of the story and 
of the political figures encountered. He accepts legitimate 
miracles frankly but not naively; in the account of the Ascension 
he appropriately quotes C. S. Lewis's book, Miéracles ,to show 
the reasonableness of the supernatural. 

While there may be room for divergent opinions at some 
points, anyone who is seriously interested in the book of Acts 
should profit from this mine of information while enjoying the 


remarkably delightful style in which Professor Blaiklock has 
written. 


J. Harold Greenlee 
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